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NATURE STUDY FOR YOUNGEST READERS 


FIRST YEAR 


WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the 
home, which instruct while they charm the 
little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these curious creatures. 
Boards 
Cloth 


-30 
.40 
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DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS 

35 full-page illustrations. 
Large type. 

Simple reading, easily. grasped by the. child 

of the first grade, about animals of universal 

interest. 

Boards 
Cloth 


WELSH’S OUT DOORS 


Illustrated. 182 pp. Large type. 
Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and 
insects, talked about in an easy, familiar way, 
always diverting and informing the _ little 
ones. 
Boards . 
Cloth . 


16, pp. 


.30 
-40 


NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 2-3 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Boards . oe eee 


Cloth 


CHASE’S PLANT BABIES AND THEIR 
CRADLES 
Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 
Strikingly original, bright, keeping tle 
child mind on the alert, with not a dull rer 
unnecessary sentence. 
0) Fee ore ee 
Cloth ‘ P .40 


230 
.40 


SECOND YEAR 


BROOKS’S STORY OF THE RED 
CHILDREN 2-3 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 
162 pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
romantic life of red men. These interest- 
ing myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, 
are woven into stories that feed the young 
imagination. 
Boards . 
Cloth 


30 
.40 


CHASE’S BUDS, STEMS, AND ROOTS 


Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 
Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, 
charming the pupil with the under-ground 
and above-ground beginnings, growth, ac- 
tivities and mysteries of plant life. 
Boards . 
Cloth 


30 
.40 


CHASE’S SOME OF OUR FLOWER 
FRIENDS 2-3 


Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 


30 
40 


Boards . 
Cloth . 








CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND . 


Illustrated. 160 pp. Large type. 
The stories, the illustrations, found on 
nearly every page, and the incidental direc- 
tions, bring the pupil into wholesome contact 
with nature. 
Boards . 


.30 
Cloth 


.40 





CHASE’S STORIES FROM BIRDLAND 
VOL. tl 


Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 
The simple and interesting treatment of 
the first volume continued in describing the 
appearance, life, and habits of thirty or more 


_other common birds. 


Boards . 
Cloth 


.30 
+40 


3 Fis. 
CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
2-3 
Copiously illustrated. 
A story of little Indian girls and boys, in : 
wigwam, telling all about how they live an 


grow up into Indian ways and customs. 
RN -:s° ak tebe ee. a ek wht 


THIRD YEAR 


KELLEY’$ LEAVES FROM NATURE’S 
STORY-BOOK VOL.1 3-4 


-Abundantly illustrated. 216 pp. 
Crowded with curious, highly entertaining 
and useful information about Pussy and her 
cousins of the field and forest, burrowing crea 
tures, beavers, and other builders. 
Boards .' . 
Cloth 














STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD 
: Illustrated. 159 pp. 

With much of the charm of Andersen’s 
enchanting strain, the children are lovingly 
guided in imaginary walks through Garden 
and Field to listen what the vines, the weeds, 
have to say of themselves. 
Boards . 

Cloth. 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME 3-4 
Illustrated. 106 pp. 

This beautiful volume groups delightfully 
and instructively together those oft-told tales 
from English, Norse, American Indian, and 
Greek sources, and leads the children to inter- 
pret their beautiful symbolism. 

Boards . a a te 
CA pe 6 ew 


30 
40 


.30 
40 
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ORDER BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS NOW FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY 





A FREE SOUVENIR 


EVANGELINE | tbePerv Pictures 


A Reproduction of : 
lots of 25 or 
HOWARD CHANDLER cHristy’s|ONE CENT EACH in. 
FAMOUS $1200 PAINTING more. Size 54x8. 2250 subjects. 
Given with Every Copy of BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
ACADIAN REMINISCENCES 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
(The True Story of Evangeline) Send 50 cents for 2 Common Birds and a 
By JUDGE FELIX VOORHIES very brief description of each. 


R SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES OR BOTH 
= SENT TO ANY ADDRESS TODAY send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue 


POSTPAID FOR ONE DOLLAR of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures 


JACOBS NEWS DEPOT CoO. and a colored Bird m6, 
LOUSAS, THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


OPELOUSAS, LA. BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 








Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 


The finest in the market.. Send a postal for samples and let us prove our assertion. 








Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes: “I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for the past six 
years. Each order has been filled satisfactory.’”” Wecan please you equally as well. 





The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the line of 
School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 
We have pub:ished many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but“our new design is the finest and 
a elaborate of them alJ, and the beauty of it is, we are selling them at the same low price we have been charging here- 
ore. 


yee As 


The souvenir »ebs 5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover, and is printed in colors and gold—just 
enough color to make m look well. The coloring on most of the Souvenirs we have seen stands out so strong that it 
es them look cheap. You will find this is not the case with our No. 10. The embossing on this Souvenir is the very 
best — the design around the photo being embossed in piain white gives the photo a very fine effect. It is tied with a fine 
silk tassel just as shown here. The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in the country and we 
imagine it Maye impossible to improve 7 ai 
inside contains appropriate matter and also a special poem entitled “ Opportunity.” (This m we 
used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again this year.) You will 
be more than ple: with it we are sure. 
We print for you on the inside the names of School. District No.* Township, County, State, School Board, 
Teacher and Scholars. which matter you must send us when you order. 
PHOTO SOUVENIRS. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo sou- 
venirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large 
or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo—one that is not too small. 
J Procerenh wil] be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade. Size of Photos, 
14x 2} inches. 
Pricelist Postpaid. 12 or less without photo, 75c: Additional ones, 5c. each. 12 or less, with photo, 90c. Additional ones, 6c.each. Trans- 
parent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. We pay tlie postage. : 
Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 


Seibert Printing Co, The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm Box 18, Canal Dover, Ohio, 


Sea Kee 
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Liquid Glue 
In Patent Pin Sealing Tubes (44 
For the School-room and Desk 


No Bottle to Upset 

No Dirty Brush i 
C. MARIA MONTESSORI, a celebrated Italian teacher, nas 
Seas Reedy: wot Dey Up made a notable contribution to kindergarten and primary 
Ask your Dealer for Dennison’s teaching. A fair, open-minded investigation of this method 
will more than repay any teacher seeking educational progress. 


“A wonderful revelation of a great genius.” 
—Educational Review 
“Dr. Montessori’s method is due to no fortuitous circum- 
stances, but is the result of years of scientific research and is 
founded on anthropological and psychological principles.” 
—Pedagogical Seminary 


“She is right in calling her method scientific, for she has based 
it on scientific principles true to psychology and developed from 
accurate and painstaking observations and experiment.” 

— Elementary School Teacher 


“A great body of intelligent, alert teachers in this country will 
find in the book a treasure-trove of wisdom and a manual! of 
education. Never before has such a combination of genius, in- 
heritance, training and experience been united as in this woman.” 

—London Journal of Education 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc., 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
For enclosed 20c. to cover cost of printing and postage, please send me a 
NEW YORK NEW YORK of your 52 booklet on the story of the Montessori method and illustra: 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 15 West 27th St. catalogue ofthe Montewori Didactic Apparatus ay 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
1007 Chestnut St. 62 E. Randolph St. 905 Locust St. 
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A systematic course of practical, elementary 
lessons in English, including reading, language, 
and spelling, in arithmetic, in civil government, 
in physiology, for students in evening schools, 
especially the foreign-born and the adult be- 
ginners. All the materials necessary for such 
instruction are here provided. This one-book 
course is designed for the convenience of towns 
and cities with evening schools, desiring an 
abundance of well selected and well graded 
material at moderate price. It has been pre- 


Standard Short Course for Evening Schools 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR, Superintendent of Schools in 
the Town of Norwalk, Connecticut; 
Session, Northwestern University, and Lecturer in Teachers’ Institutes. 


50 cents 













Professor of Education, Summer 





pared largely frem the author’s four-book 
series for evening schools, issued som> years 
ago and now in very wide and sucessful use 
throughout the country. This course teaches 
English to foreigners by the direct method — 
little time is spent in translating. The use of 
clear, simple pictures to illustrate the lessons is a 
conspicuous and valuable feature. Learning in 
this way, as the child learns, is not only natural 
but best. Difficulties are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and progress is sure. 





Descriptive circular on request 









AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 














FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents 


POLLY AND DOLLY 


(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances Blais- 
‘ =. All three in large type and fully 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 
READING 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND’ 
Burgess. 45 cents. 

FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 
Bi 


50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL- TALES 
Bigham 


. §0 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia 

D: ple, author of “Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 

= soloelne votemes = a 60 cents; to schools, 45 cents, ~~ 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN , | 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY ° - 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA: : 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 
The Primary Series which is the best graded and awak 
interest. It has the largest amount of material and is veal so py eae 
an “ expression series” to accompany any phonetic method. 





Specimen illustration from 
“Tommy Tinker’s Book” 


-F 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 3,2ey Sem, soion 


PARKER'S PUBLICATIONS 


ILLINOIS STATE COURSE OF STUDY 30c. 
(In quantity not prepaid 2o0c. a copy.) 
PUPILS’ EDITION COURSE OF STUDY 30c. 


(In quantity not prepaid roc. a copy.) 


CAVINS’ GR-FHOGRAPHY 40c. 
WESTHOFP’S SELECT ROTE SONGS 20c. 
(In quantity, $2.00 per dozen prepaid.) 
BUTLER’S PERSIMMONS, Cloth, 50c. 
BUTLER’S PERSIMMONS, Paper, 25c. 
GREAT AMERICAN AUTHORS 10c. 
(In quantity of 25 or more 5c. a copy.) 
GREAT ENGLISH AUTHORS 10c. 
(In quantity of 25 or more 5c. a copy.) 
GREAT AMERICAN AND ENGLISH AUTHORS in large 
' ‘cloth bound volume $1.25. 
PENNY CLASSICS 14c. a dozen copies. 
..... (In quantity of 100 or more 1c. a copy.) 


PENNY CLASSICS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
doz. copies. (In quantity of 100 or more tc. a copy). 


MQ@THER GOOSE MELODIES 14c. a doz. copies. 


n ntityof 100 or more Ic. a copy.) 


STUDIES OF FAMOUS PICTURES 5c. a doz. copies. 
SPUDY OF AGRICULTURE 6c. per set of 12. 


(In quantity of 100 leaflets 1c. each.) 


DRAWING CARDS, Card Board 40c. per set. 
DRAWING ‘CARDS, on paper 20c. per set. 


ALPHABET CARDS 10c. per card. 
(In quantity, of 100 or more 6c. a card.) 


PUPILS’ REPORT CARDS 10c, a doz. 


C. M1. PARKER, Publisher 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL, 
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Literature in Primary Grades 
EmEtyn E. GARDNER, The Michigan State Normal College 
T° spite of the rapid strides the study of literature has 


made in the high schools of our country within the last 
decade, it has, as yet, scarcely gained more than a foot- 
ing in the elementary grades. Here, as far as literature 
has been concerned, we have been inclined to consider it 
enough to teach children to read, thus equipping them with 
an instrument capable of affording lifelong benefit and pleas- 
ure. But in educating and training children to the end that 
they will instinctively select reading which will so serve them 

— in that we have failed to realize the extent of our responsi- 
bility. That the world is beginning to see the importance of 
acquainting young children with the great poems and stories 
is shown by the fact that we now have the finest epics and 
hero tales in forms eminently adapted to young minds. For- 
merly, such material was reserved for the elect of the high 
schools and colleges; but to-day it is coming to be considered 
none too good for the vast majority who, never reaching the 
high school, must come into acquaintance with the great litera- 
ture of the world, if ever, in the elementary grades. 

Once able to read, without having been habituated to good 
literature and without the power to discriminate between the 
chaff and the wheat, the ordinary child reads the first thing 
that comes to hand. And there are always those standing 
ready to provide “the penny dreadful” or “the five cent 
shocker,” so alluring to young minds naturally hungering for 
excitement and adventure. Before children acquire a taste 
for the cheap and vicious, not less gratifying than the thrilling 
escapades of Nick Carter and Jesse James, do they find the 
mighty deeds of such classic heroes as Siegfried, King Arthur, 
and Ulysses. Last year I heard a ten-year-old street urchin, 
who for the first time had listened to the story of Ulysses’ en- 
counter with the Cyclops, expressing his sentiments thus: 
“Now what do you know about that? Some class to that 
guy to put it over old Polly-one-eye that-a-way, wan’t there?” 
As you observe, Homeric language had not yet made its im- 
pression, but the incident had; and if repeated over and over 
again, as all great stories should be, the perfection of structure 
and the beauty of diction exemplified by the “Odyssey” 
will eventually leave their mark. And what is more, they will 
help in cultivating a taste for literature which is great both 
in form and in content. 

‘No teachers have an opportunity to do so much toward 
developing in children a taste for good literature as the primary 
teachers. To them the young present themselves with minds 
plastic, tastes unformed, and memories retentive. Teach- 
ers may read or tell stories, read or recite poems, but they 
should always aim to make the time spent in the study of 
literature not only helpful, but enjoyable. For this reason it 
has been found wise to keep the reading period, which, at 
best, implies a good deal of drudgery, apart from the literature 
period. In the former, even though the subject-matter is of 
the best, as is true of the selections in some of the modern 
school readers, nevertheless much time must be devoted 
to word study, pronunciation, enunciation—in short, to the 
mechanics of reading. But in the latter, teachers have a 
chance to present in wholes literature which is beautiful in 
form, stimulating in thought, and uplifting in tone. 

Happily, we of to-day have fallen upon times when it is 
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no longer demanded that teachers drive children to read or 
read to them admonitions to prepare themselves for death, 
reminders that there is in waiting for the erring a flaming pit. 
Such was the character of the material available to the school 
masters and dames of Puritan days. And easy it is to com- 
prehend the alleged necessity for frequent applications of 
the birch under such conditions. The problem confronting 
us of to-day is not how to terrify children into righteous con- 
duct, but rather, how through appeal to their interests, we 
may develop in them a constantly increasing capacity for 
noble thought and feeling. To this end, in choosing litera- 
ture for presentation, we must note the physical and mental 

uipment of the children we would teach, and then consider 
what in the realm of literature will render the maximum of 
assistance in developing these children into the kind: of men 
and women we want them to become. 

Upon entering school, the normal six or seven-year-old 
child is a superlatively active being whose chief mental assets 
are a retentive memory and a lively imagination. In in- 
tellectual development, he is supposedly about on an equal 
with our simple folk ancestors who created many of the old 
fables and such tales as, “Henny-Penny,” “Chicken-Little,” 
“The Old Woman and the Sixpence,” “‘The Three Bears,” 
and “Little Red Riding Hood.” At any rate, in the fables 
of sop, collected over two thousand years ago, and in the 
fairy and folk tales, originating nobody knows how many 
hundred years ago, there exist elements especially appealing 
to the minds and hearts of young children. 

The fables, particularly, offer a store of material valuable to 
primary teachers. Not only do such fables as “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” “The Dog and His Shadow,” “The Fox 
and the Grapes,” and “Wolves and Sheep ” illustrate faults 
and duties peculiar to childhood, but they possess two of the 
prime requisites of the successful early primary story. They 
are short, thereby precluding weariness, and they are full of 
action; something happens and that quickly. Furthermore, 
as the actors are chiefly animals, the fables stimulate interest 
and a lively play of imagination. 

Not less is to be claimed for such fairy and folk stories as 
those of the Grimm brothers, Perrault, and Hans Christian 
Anderson, provided care is exercised to exclude those which 
strike the modern taste as coarse and vulgar. Some stories, 
like that of “Sleeping Beauty,” are to be valued chiefly for 
the esthetic in them. Others, perhaps, for their morals, 
which are likely to be so naively pointed that they cannot 
well fail of their mark. It is a stupid child, indeed, who will 
not draw from “Cinderella” and “The Ugly Duckling” a 
practical lesson in ethics. 

It seems a pity for the sake of introducing a false esthetic 
note to distort, as many adaptations do, the moral lessons 
of such stories as ‘The Three Bears” and “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood.” In the older versions of the latter story, for ex- 
ample, the disobedient child is killed by the wolf, and as 
though that were not sufficient, her poor, innocent old grand- 
mother is also destroyed. . As a rule, children, true to their 
primitive instincts, prefer the original conclusion to the modern 
one where Red Riding Hood is rescued and the wolf slaugh- 
tered. In the case of the story of “The Three Bears,” the 
original version not only holds a better moral lesson, but is 
more artistically constructed than the later one. Of the two 
elements of the story, the good represented by the nice, tidy, 
home-loving bears, and the evil by the old woman who goes 
snooping where she has no business, good triumphs, and evil 
in the person of the old woman falls out of the window and 
perishes. In modern adaptations of the story, the wicked 
old woman is transformed into an attractive little girl who, 
although curious and destructive, goes unpunished. And 
further than that, artistic contrast and unity of interest are 

sacrificed. Good is not made beautiful through contrast 
with evil and sympathetic interest between the little girl and 
the bears. 

The arguments advanced for the use of fables, folk and 
fairy tales in the lowest grades apply in the selection of such 
stories as “Robinson Crusoe” and “Hiawatha” for children 
slightly more advanced. Somewhere in the second or third 
grades, children begin to develop an i interest in 


stories which represent more nearly than do the folk and fairy 
tales the conditions 


of actual life. Children in these grades 
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are markedly individualistic in their interests, as may be ob- 
served by anyone taking the trouble to observe their play 
activities. A free-out-of-door existence has great charmffor 
them. Hence it is, perhaps, that they are particularly respon- 
sive to the experience of the solitary Robinson Crusoe, to the 
feats and forest life of Hiawatha, to the adventures of Sinbad 
the Sailor, and to such stories of primitive man as the ‘Tree 
Dwellers” and “The Early Cave-Men.” Equally entertain- 
ing are the animal tales of “The First Jungle Book,” “The 
Just-So Stories,” and “Nights with Uncle Remus.” In short, 
literature which combines the romantic and foreign with 
the realistic and familiar is usually at a premium during the 
second and third years of school life. 

Toward the end of the primary grades, children enter upon 
what is sometimes denominated the hero epoch. No less a 
scientist than Mr. G. Stanley Hall* sums up the characteristics 
of this period as follows: ‘‘Something is amiss with a ten- 
year-old boy who is very good, studious, industrious, thought- 
ful, altruistic, quiet, polite, respectful, obedient, gentlemanly, 
orderly, always in good toilet, docile to reason, who turns away 
from stories that reek with gore, refuses low associates, speaks 
standard English, and is as pious and deeply in love with re- 
ligious services as the a la mode parent wishes. Such a boy 
is either under-vitalized and anemic and precocious by nature, 
a repressed, restrained, conventionalized manikin, a hypocrite, 
as some can become under pressure, or a genius of some kind.” 

Although we may not agree with all that Mr. Hall says, at 
least, we know that it is an age when children, especially 
boys, are particularly interested in heroic characters and 
achievements. They will follow with keen delight Ulysses 
escaping the wiles of Circe, braving the perils of Scylla, and 
undergoing all the trials to which he is subjected by hostile 
divinities. There is, perhaps, no better story for fourth grade 
children than the ‘‘Odyssey,” as retold by Church. Each 
episode of the epic is a unit in itself, teeming with adventure, 
picturesque in style, rich in information concerning the cus- 
toms and ideals of Greek civilization. Best of all, the entire 
poem has an effective climax in the final triumph of Ulysses. 
No other epic hero is so all-conquering. Beowulf dies from 
the dragon’s bite, Roland and Siegfried are killed, and King 
Arthur is defeated in ““The last weird battle of the west.” But 
Ulysses, overcoming all obstacles, returns to the land of his 
heart’s desire. 


The other hero stories to which I allude above, may be | 
adapted to children of the fourth grade, but are better suited | 


to children somewhat more advanced. The normal nine or 
ten year old boy is hardly prepared for the deep, moral beauty 


of the King Arthur stories, But he is thoroughly alive to the | 


fun, excitement, freedom, justice, loyalty, and wholesome- 
ness of life in Sherwood Forest, as pictured in Howard Pyle’s 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” 

Generations ago, adults closely associated with little chil- 
dren recognized that the sense of rhythm is highly developed 
in them. Mothers early began to cater to it in their rhythmic 
accompaniments to “Bye, Baby Bunting,” “Pat-a-cake, 
pat-a-cake, baker’s man,” and “Ride a Cock Horse to 
Banbury Cross.” But educators made no attempt to second 
nature in her scheme of development until the kindergartners, 
through their emphasis upon rhythm, entered into co-opera- 
tion with nature. Then, after a discreet interval, the more 
progressive primary teachers followed suit. As a result, in 
the best schools of to-day we find the rhymes of “Mother 
Goose ” proudly holding their own withZother classics. 

Although nonsense, such music as — 

A diller, a dollar, 

A ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 

You used to come at ten o’clock, 

But now you come at noon — 
can hardly fail in helping to train a child’s ear to the musical 
effects le to our language. We have but to hear the 
harsh t speech in our homes, on our playgrounds, 
and on our streets, to wish that somehow, the melodious utter- 
ances of such singers as Mother Goose, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, William Blake, and Christina Rossetti might sink{s0 
deeply into the consciousness of children as to render their own 
speech more euphonious. That such a result is not an idle 


* “Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene,” Chapter X, page 239. “J _ 
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dream, these bits of verse, the first written by a child in the 
second grade, the second by one in the fourth grade, go to 
prove. 
DAFFODILs * 
Pretty yellow daffodils, 
Growing thick u the hills; 
y; 
ore far and near, 
Birds and children sing with cheer, 
For the yellow daffodils 
Growing on the clad hills 
Mean spring, spring, spring! 


Tue Wortp’s Easter BonNeET* 


The lovely world has a new Easter bonnet, 

With daffodils, tulips, and crocuses on it, 

The streams are blue ribbons that twine it around, 
And its straw is the beautiful grassy ground. 

The trees are its plumes so feathery and tall, 

And the clouds make a veil to spread over it all. 


It is hardly necessary to say that such unusual returns are 
gained only when children hear much poetry well read; that 
is, not only with a feeling for the thought, but for the rhythm 
and form, and have themselves committed a good deal of it 
tomemory. As young children memorize easily, they should 
be required to memorize much, even though they cannot 
understand it all. They can always catch the music, and in 
time they will grow to the thought. Even Shakespeare has 
haunting bits of melody like those in ‘‘Blow, Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind” and “Under the Greenwood Tree,” which are 
not beyond the appreciation of fourth grade youngsters, and 
which leave an indelible impression upon sensitive minds. 
Wordsworth’s “Lucy Gray” is unforgettable to the child who 
has heard it read repeatedly by one alive to its simple beauty. 
And such an exquisite bit as “The Sand-piper,” by Mrs. 
Thaxter, reveals a new vision of nature and the things of 
nature. 


As children grow older and long for the adventurous and - 


the heroic they enjoy such narrative poems as Scott’s “‘ Lochin- 
var,” the ballads of Robin Hood and that of Sir Patrick Spens, 
the man who lost his life rather than disobey his king. To 
enforce the central ideas of “‘Robinson Crusce” and “Hia- 
watha,” there are many splendid short poems, such as, “‘Co- 
lumbus,” with its inspiring refrain of ‘‘Sail on and on,” “The 
Twenty-Third Psalm,” ‘‘The Idle Shepherd Boys,” by Words- 
worth, and “Tubal Cain,” by Mackay. Provided the 
“Odyssey,” is the chief piece of work, there is excellent sup- 
plementary material in ‘The Coastwise Lights,” by Kipling, 
“The Sea,” by Barry Cornwall, “The Inchcape Rock,” by 
Southey, “Lead, Kindly Light,” by Newman, “The Exile 
of Erin,” by Campbell, and in many other poems. As the 
active teacher will soon discover for herself, the difficulty in 
selecting lies not in the scarcity of material, but in the super- 
abundance of it; for although half the time given to the study 
of literature should be devoted to poetry, care must be exer- 
cised not to overdo the matter. A half dozen selections oft 
repeated and memorized are of infinitely more value than a 
greater number superficially presented and soon forgotten. 

In a brief article it is impossible to do more than indicate 
the types of literature which have proved most helpful in the 
primary grades. In addition to the material which I have 
already mentioned, there is much else which is good. For 
example, there are delightful realistic stories containing whole- 
some lessons and. giving useful information concerning the 
actual everyday life of the world. Such are the stories of 
“Mother Goose Village,” by Madge Bigham, “The Five- 
Minute Series,” by Laura Richards, and “Heidi,” a charm- 
ing picture of Swiss life. Then there is a rich store of myths, 
Indian, Japanese, Norse, and Greek. Any child left in 
ignorance of such myths as those of Baldur, Proserpina, Pan- 
dora, and Hermes, although he cannot understand their 
symbolism, is unnecessarily deprived of his natural rights. 
Especially ought we to improve the opportunity of acquaint- 
ing children with the best of the Bible stories, for in those we 
recognize the source of much of the world’s greatest art. 
Above all, as much for the fun as for the variety it affords, 
we should present an occasional humorous story., For the 
youngest children, there are available drolls, like “Hans in 


*.The School Reporter of The University Elementary School, Chicago, May, 1910. 
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Luck,” “Kluge Elsie,” and “Little Black Sambo”; for the 
older ones, the clever nonsense of “Alice in Wonderland” 
and the absurdities of the Peterkin Family. 

The types of literature emphasized in this article are recom- 
mended first of all, because they have been found to interest 
and entertain children. However, they not only serve the 
immediate end of interesting entertainment, but they are 
far reaching in their ultimate service to the cause of educa- 
tion. They help to develop in children an esthetic sense 
which renders life fuller, richer, more harmonious, and beauti- 
ful. In many cases they furnish valuable second-hand ex- 
perience. . Well-chosen literature is often a safer guide to 
conduct than life itself, for in the latter, children frequently 
see the wicked appear to thrive, thieves to float on the high 
tide of success, liars to be trusted and admired. In other 
words, the results of misconduct are so subtle or so slow of 
development in real life, that they are not apparent to the 
mere passing observer. But it is within the literary artist’s 
province to bring to pass within a brief period what appear 
to be inevitable issues of conduct. To have an ethical value, 
a story need not, in fact, should not, be “‘goody-goody” or 
mawkish. Stories weakly sentimental or failing to ring true 
after the manner of many modern fairy stories, written at a 
period when the world no longer believes in fairies, witches, 
and elves — such stories are likely to elicit the sneers with 
which youth greets all detected insincerity. An evil character 
in a story serves a moral purpose no less surely than a virtu- 
ous one, provided evil and wrong-doing are made to seem 
despicable. 

We no longer hesitate to read or tell fairy stories, simple 
myths, and hero tales to children on the ground that they are 
not true. With the dramatists who have created such inimi- 
table fantasies as “Peter Pan,” “Blue Bird,” and “The Pied 
Piper,” we have come to see that even brief incursions into 
the realm of fairy lore, classic legend and medieval romance 
help to grace prosaic modern life with something of the charm 
and joy of days when the race was young. Even from a 
practical point of view, it is folly to try to curb and dwarf 
the imagination, for we have come to see it is of inestimable 
service to a broad understanding of history, geography, 
science, and mathematics. And we do not need to be told 
that the person with the power to see, in his humdrum exist- 
ence, the roseate tints of romance, is as much the richer for his 
vision as the world is richer for having in it an individual 
who possesses that power which enables him to sympathize 
with his less fortunate fellowmen. 

Not only should we aim to have the literature which we 
present, even to the youngest children, refined and morally 
sound, but we should make it our business to see that it is well 
constructed, for it is thus that we may make literature serve 
in helping to develop in children a habit of orderly logical 
thought. Many of the fables, folk and hero tales, living 
as they did for generations by oral transmission, are woefully 
lacking in systematic organization. As in Grimm’s “Tale of 
the Seven Brothers,” irrelevant incidents and personages, 
tiresome descriptions have found their way into the original 
stories, until now in structure they resemble a crazy-quilt or 
a string of mismatched beads. In cases like this, as in all 
cases, in fact, story-telling is of great assistance. The reader, 
in the main, must accept a story as it is written, but the story- 
teller can rearrange, adapt, shorten or amplify, as best suits 
her purpose or fulfills the demands of artistic construction. 
As evidence that children appreciate skillful adaptations, a 
little girl once said to a story-teller, “I like to hear you tell 
stories, because you leave out all the not interesting bits, 
you know.” 

Although working over a story until it really becomes one’s 
own requires much time, it is time well spent. And, besides, 
at the very outside not more than ten stories should be given 
in any one year. Of course, to a great extent the length must 
govern the number. But in no case should so many be read 
or told that children become bored and confused. A great 
story may be repeated indefinitely, without causing weariness, 
just as great music, painting, sculpture seldom pall. If a 
story is to strike home, and the artistic construction to make 
itself felt, the story must be repeated again and again in vari- 
ous ways and at various times, until it becomes the chil- 
dren’s very own, part of their mental and spiritual selves. 
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Provided we have not the time to browse about rather ex- 
tensively before choosing literature for school use, for we 
must always be governed somewhat by the local conditions 
confronting us, or in case we fear to trust to our own judg- 
ments in the matter of selection, we may obtain aid from 
various sources. By sending five cents to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, we can secure a helpful list of myths and 
stories adapted to the needs and interest of various grades. 
The Indianapolis Course of Study in English, which may be 
obtained by writing to the Board of Education in Indianapolis, 
is extremely suggestive. The same is to be said for the Course 
of Study issued by the Ethical Culture School of New York 
City. Catalogues may be had upon application to the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
In recent years several books bearing upon the subject of 
literature in the elementary grades have been published. 

In fact, as soon as we begin to look about us, we discover 
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helping hands extended to us from all sides. If this is not th® 
children’s age, as we sometimes hear claimed for it, it is at 
least an age when the world is beginning to awaken to the fact 
that in the work of regenerating society, the place to begin is 
with the children. Hence it is, that we find doctors, dentists, 
oculists, nurses, gymnasts, and playground directors in the 
schools; friendly societies, juvenile courts and associations 
organized to protect the interests and look after the welfare 
of neglected children. And hence, also, it is that we find 
settlement workers and social reformers, progressive teachers 
and librarians earnestly beginning to try to cultivate in young 
children a taste for beautiful and inspiring literature. They 
realize that, although in most cases they cannot control the 
physical environment of children, yet through the aid of 
books, they may go far toward creating a mental environment 
that will assist in developing the strong, wholesome, helpful 
men and women so much needed by the world to-day. 


Baby’s. Lullaby 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Fern Song 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 

And say “ Tho’ the sun 

Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored alas in vain, 

But for the shade 


. That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the rain.” 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain! 
—John B. Tabb 
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Who'll Buy a Rabbit? 
‘A Story Picture) 


Meyer Von Bremen 


Praise by Comparison 
~ W. D. Miller 


‘ “These are my best scholars,” said the teacher, with a 
proud wave of her right hand toward that side of the room. 
“They always do splendid work.” 

“These are my poorest scholars,” continued the teacher, 
with a wave of her left hand towards the opposite side of the 
room. “As you saw, they don’t seem to be able to do the 
— I don’t think they ought to have been sent into this 
grade.” 

The teacher was speaking to a visitor, at the close of a 
recitation, as the visitor stayed for a moment to say the custom- 
ary pleasant things before going to another class. Naturally 
the visitor was much embarrassed and left the room as soon as 
possible. The teacher did not seem to realize that there was 
any unkindness in what she had said. She simply disregarded 
the feelings of the pupils entirely. So far as she was concerned 
they might have been so many wooden dolls in the seats about 
the room. The average age of the children was about ten 
years, and it is unreasonable to suppose that they did not under- 
stand and fully appreciate what the teacher said. It is equally 
unreasonable te think that the effect was not bad, both upon 


the children sitting on the approved right, and upon those on . 


the condemned left. 

Praise, tactfully given, often encourages pupils to do their 
best work, but public praise by comparison, of the kind that 
was given by this teacher, cannot fail to be unfortunate in its 
results. If it had been simply praise of the good work done 
by the pupils on the right, there would have been little to criti- 
cise. But it was the comparison between the two sides of the 
room that was objectionable. The teacher said, plainly and 
distinctly, in effect: ““These children are brighter than those.” 
It is not in human nature that the children upon the right 
should not feel elated, and should not look down upon their 
less favored companions on the left. It should be one of the 
functions of the public schools to dispel from the social life of 
@ community the spirit that the incident taught. 


From a school standpoint, the effect upon the unfortunate 
pupils sitting on the left must be to discourage them. Why 
should they not think or say, “The teacher has publicly stated 
that we cannot do the work. What’s the use in trying?’ 4 





How to Get Expression in 
Reading 


MaBEL S. FurzER 


E are all aiming for that will-o’-the-wisp, expression 
in reading. We want to avoid or cure jerkiness, 
the mere calling of words —the-boy-has-a-cap-in- 
his-hand type. We want a and the to sink into their 

proper relation to the rest of the sentence. Natural reading 
— expression — is what we want, not elocution. But how to 
get it? Ah, there is the rub! When a child reads, “This is 
my black hat,” and the thought does not warrant any such 
emphasis, what are we to do? 

Too often, I fear, we are satisfied if only the child will 
read without any hitches, and put an emphasis somewhere, 
anywhere, to relieve the dull monotony, especially if he gives 
the emphasized word a lovely gliding sound, like running up 
the scale and down again. We say to the child, “Now, read 
prettily,” or “Let us have some stylish reading,” and verily, 
that is what they give us, for children are great imitators, and 
when they hear the teacher praise a child who performs these 
vocal feats, it soon becomes the style, with just as much 
reason behind it as attaches to most styles. But have they 
expressed the meaning intended by the author? No, they 
were not thinking of the meaning. They were thinking of 
the style. 

How, then, are we to get real, and therefore natural expres- 
sion? By getting the thought, certainly. But much of the 
so-called ‘thought reading” consists merely in getting the 
child to memorize the sentence before he attempts to say it. 
Thus we have a child go before the class and mouth over the 
words silently once or twice, or thrice if necessary, before 
he puts his book down to his knees, and shouts out the words 
he has learned. There is no more thought in this reading 
than in the slow, jerky method, and when the sentences are 
two or three lines in length, this method is really painful. It 
has to be unlearned in the upper grades; in fact, as early as 
second grade, some sentences are too long for this method. 

Lead the children to see that we read to get the thought or 
story from the writer — that when we read aloud we must get 
the story and tell it, just as the writer tells it. Let them tell 
it to you or to the other children. Read a story to them 
without looking up. Then read it looking off the book 
as much as youcan. Ask which they liked the better. They 
will try to imitate you, and they will grow in the power to do 
it. Let one class read a story to the other class, something 
new from the supplementary readers. Let the class that is 
going to read have the books to study awhile, beforehand, if 
you like. Then change about —let the class that listened 
read a different story, from a different book, if possible, so 
that the story will be entirely new to the people who listen. 
This will relieve somewhat the problem of seat work in the 
lower grades. 

To return to the subject of proper emphasis: A child, or a 
grownup for that matter, must be impressed before he can 
express. He must think what he is telling. If he has some- 
thing to say (outside of school, at least) he says it easily and 
naturally. He never puts the emphasis in the wrong place. 
Why should he when he reads? Take this sentence from 
the Giant Story about steam, in the Second Reader. The 
child reads, “J cannot live without heat and water.” The 
emphasis on I is incorrect, as no comparison with any other 
person is to be expressed. Water is of no more consequence 
to steam than heat. Why more emphasis? How shall we 
bring this home to the child? Shall we tell him not to make 
I so strong or to give more emphasis to heat? Let us rather 
bring out the thought by questions, as: ‘‘What are the two 
things that steam must have, if it is to live? Can it live with 
heat alone, or water alone? No, it needs both heat and water. 











Read it again now, and show me that steam needs heat just 
as much as water.” If he still emphasizes J, dwell upon the 
thought that without heat and water steam cannot-live, and 
“Don’t you think steam wants to live?” thus directing his 
thought to “live,” which has escaped his attention. 

To cure the habit of undue stress upon @ and the dwell 
upon the thought of the words following these articles. Take 
the sentence, A little girl ran down the street. ‘‘Who ran 
down the street?” You will probably get the answer “girl” 
at first. ‘‘Girl ran down the street.” Is that right? If you 
do not get the desired answer say, “A big girl ran down the 
street.” Is that right? This will strike the children as very 
funny, if they are first or second grade, and they will all be 
eager to tell you, ’twas “‘A little girl.” Where did the little 
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girlrun? ‘Down the street.” That’s right; now tell me the 
whole story.” 

Remember, teachers, the little ditty, ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again,” for it is not an easy thing to break 
a habit, but it is sometimes worth the effort. It is always 
better if they can be started right. 

I want to say a word about the position for reading. This 
is, of course, of secondary importance, but let us be careful 
not to insist on a stiff heels-together-toes-on-the-line position. 
On the other hand, we do not want the children to form bad 
habits of sitting or standing. An easy natural position of 


, Standing is one foot slightly in advance of the other, weight 


well forward and chest out, care being taken that they do not 
mistake their stomachs for their chests. 


























There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree, 
He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? don’t you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree, 
I’m as happy as happy can be!” 
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The Brown Thrush 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, “‘A nest do you see, 


And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper tree ? 
Don’t meddle! don’t touch! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 


If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
But long it won’t be, 
‘Don’t you know? don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be!”’ 


— Lucy Larcom 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


“The Sandpiper” 


[The teacher will find it of interest to consult the following: “Among 
the Isles of Shoals,” by Celia Thaxter. Illustrated. ‘Wild Wings,” 
by Herbert K. Job. Illustrated. “An Island Garden,” by Celia 
Thaxter. With pictures and gpg by Childe Hassam. “ Pic- 
tures from Appledore,” by J. R. Lowell. 


Nine miles out from the coast of New Harmpshire, the 
nearest section of mainland, lie the Isles of Shoals, a smail 
group of rocky islands, once very dangerous to mariners. 
At low tide, there are six islands, eight when the tide is high, 
or nine, two being connected by a breakwater. From them 
can be dimly seen the coastline of Maine curving away to the 
northeast, and of Massachusetts to the southwest. 

The largest and most interesting island of the group is 
Appledore. 


A heap of bare and splintery crags 

Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts and chasms and storm- bleached j jags, 

That wait and grow! for a ship to be lost. 
No island, but rather the skeleton 

Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one. 


Round which, though the winds in heaven be shut, 
The nightmared ocean murmurs and yearns, 
Welters, and swashes, and tosses, and turns, 
And the dreary black seaweed lolls and wags; 
Only rock from shore to shore, 
Only a moan through the bleak clefts blown, 
With sobs in the rifts where the coarse kelp shifts, 
Falling and lifting, tossing and drifting, 
And under all a deep, dull roar, 
Dying and swelling forevermore — 
Rock and moan and roar alone, 
And the dread of some nameless thing enkauaiea, 
These make Appledore. 


These, the poet Lowell continues, make Appledore by 
night. By day it presents a milder aspect. 

White Island, “‘the most picturesque of the group,” was 
for some time the only one bearing a lighthouse. Later, one 
was established also upon Boon Island. 

About the year 1841, a Mr. Leighton of Portsmouth, was 
placed in charge of the government lighthouse upon the Isles 
of Shoals, and so moved with his family to White Island. 
His daughter, later to become famous as Mrs. Celia Thaxter, 
writes: “I well remember my first sight of White Island 

- . Where we took up our abode on leaving the main- 
land. I was scarcely five years old. . . . How delight- 
ful was that long, first sail to the Isles of Shoals! 

It was at sunset in autumn that we were set ashore on that 
loneliest, lovely rock, where the lighthouse looked down on 
us like some tall, black-capped giant, and filled me with awe 
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and wonder. Someone began to light the lamps in 
the tower. Rich red and golden, they swung round in mid- 
ee We entered the quaint little old stone cottage 
that was for six years our home. A blissful home 
the little house became to the children who entered it that 
quiet evening and slept for the first time lulled by the murmur 
of the encircling sea.” 

There follows a delightful account of the occupations that 
filled the summer days and the winter evenings. The little 
Celia grew up loving all the wild life about her. Later, her 
home was upon Appledore, where she had a wonderful 
garden which she has described in a beautiful book. In 1851 
she was married. For more than forty years she continued 
to live upon her beloved islands, where she died in 1894. 

Mrs. Thaxter wrote poems and stories both for children 
and older people. One of the best known of her poems for 
children is “The Sandpiper.” It is, remarks a critic, ‘“‘as 
well known and loved as any verse written by an American 
woman.” As the author of this and other simple yet beauti- 
ful poems, Mrs. Thaxter will live in American literature. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


First stanza, What kind of beach is found on Appledore? 
(The beaches are narrow and rough, covered with gravel or 
uneven pebbles.) Describe the sandpiper. (There are 
several species of sandpiper, any of which might be found 
upon the Isles of Shoals. They are all similar in size and 
coloring. The hardiest are the purple sandpipers, “the only 
waders that habitually spend their winters in the North.” 
They seldom venture farther south than Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts. The most common variety is the spotted sand- 
piper. Sandpipers are about four inches in length and 
have white breasts and grayish backs. The spotted sand- 
piper has small red spots mixed with the gray. Their legs 
and bills are long and slender, their eyes black and very bright. 
What is driftwood? Write a little composition, either telling 
the story of one piece of driftwood or telling about the differ- 
ent kinds found on some beach after a storm. When the 
poet says: 


“The wild waves reach their hands for it,” 


What is she doing with the waves? Does personification 
add beauty toa poem? Name all the colors, motions, sounds, 
and odors that this stanza helps you to see and hear and 
smell. 

Second stanza. Why does the poet say sullen clouds? 
Why are the vessels close-reefed? Tell what this stanza makes 
you see. Write a story about one of the vessels that is flying 
before the coming storm. 

Third stanza. What is a fitful song? What is meant by 
stanch? What sounds does this make you hear? Can you 
draw a picture of the sandpiper? Imagine and relate some 
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experience that has taught him to trust the woman who shares 
with him the lonely beach. 

Fourth stanza. Where do you think the little sandpiper 
will find shelter? Imagine the breaking of the storm and 
describe it. What does wroth.mean? Describe the room 
with the driftwood fire in it. 

How many lines are in each stanza? Which lines rhyme 
with each other? Can you tell why the poem is beautiful? 





Written Language Work 
in the Third Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH, Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 
April 


Robins call robins in tops of trees, 
Doves follow doves with scarlet feet, 
Frolicking babies, sweeter than these, 
Crowd green corners where highways meet. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


On bright days when April was smiling, the voices of the 
birds came softly in at the open windows — sometimes a 
sustained melody, as some gay singer sitting at his door in 
the sun, sang and sang, while his mate warmed her eggs in 
silence — sometimes it was the quaint, musical crying and 
calling of the birds that have no gift of song; but always 
the sound was full of the joy of living. 

The children had much to say of nest building and eggs 
and nestlings. In the reading class, and the nature class, 
and the story class, birds and bird lore were popular subjects 
and received much attention. Other topics had their place, 
however, because childhood loves variety, and too much of 
the most delightful subject brings satiety and perhaps aversion. 

The following are some of the papers written by the chil- 
dren: 

JouN James AUDUBON 
There was a man whose name was John James Audubon. 


to paint pictures of birds. 
birds. 


He used 
He wanted to,get them just like the real 
He could 


e traveled through the woods to get birds to paint. 
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paint better pictures of birds than anyone else. He put his paintings 

away and the rats got into them and spoiled them all. Every birthday 

he would throw his old paintings’ away and commence over = 
T., Jefferson School 


Wao Srore THE NEsT 


Once there lived a little bird. She laid five eggs in the nest she made. 
Someone stole the nest. ‘Then she went to the cow and said, “‘To whit, 
to whit, to wee, Who stole five in the nice nest I made.” “Not I,’’ 
said the cow, “for I soak Os sock a thing. I gave you some hay 
to make it with.” 

Then she went to the dog. The dog said he didn’t. So she went 
to the sheep and said, “To whit, to whit, to-whee, who stole five eggs 
in a nice nest I made?” ‘Not I,” said the sheep. I gave you some 
wool to line the nest.” ‘Then she went toa little boy’s house and looked 
in at the window and said, “Did you steal my nest”? The boy hid 
behind the curtain in the and the boy was so ashamed that he 
did not tell his name because he stole the nest. Han 

OLD 


(Composition furnished by Miss Florence Burns of the Emerson 
School.) 


Brrps 


We can help the birds by throwing crumbs and bits of string to build 
their nests. 

We must let the birds build nests in the trees and do not steal the 
eggs and not kill the birds because they eat the things in the garden. 

They catch the insects to feed the baby birds. 

It is very cruel to kill the birds. They sing and make us happy, and 
make us happy by their beautiful colors. 

The President sent a letter to all the people and said nearly all the 
birds in the world are getting killed and said, “You must not kill the 
birds for all the birds are nearly gone.” 

The President said that you must not kill the birds for they help the 


le. 
_— Crarence S. Low Third 


THE SEcRET OF HAPPINESS 


Once there was a king who had a son and loved him very much. 
He bought him a boat, wagon, sled and everything a boy could wish 
for, but he was not happy. One day a wise man camie to visit the king. 
He said, “I know how to make your boy happy.” 

The king said, “If you will I will give you a sum of money. Then 
he wrote a few words on a piece of paper and told the boy to hold it 
over the candle. When he held the paper over the candle it became 
— blue words and it said, “Do a kindness to someone every 

y.” 4 

When the boy saw a poor boy he would give him anything of his 
things he wanted. Then he made the boy very happ > 

Dorotuy DAVIS. 3 Tehersen School 
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Nature Study Excursions in 
the Primary Grades 


Fanny L, BALLou 


April 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


During April, when there is so 
much awakening in the out-of-doors, 
it is impossible to make a thorough 
study of each new thing as it ap- 
pears: After all, the real object of 
nature study and of the Nature 
Study Excursion is to cultivate in 
the child a love for the Out-of- 
Doors and its wonders. April, May 
and June are the very best months 
for this, and if we can give the child 
a general idea of the great changes 
going on, we shall do well. How- 
ever, it is a good plan to give the 
one day a week for some special 
feature of Spring. A profitable divi- 
sion might be, one day for birds, 
another for trees and insects, and 
another for flowers. Always keep 

a record of the new things seen and heard. 


First Week 
First Excursion 
Topic Woodpeckers. 

A woodpecker is always a source of delight to a child. 
During the first week in April, four or five different kinds may 
be found. The downy and hairy woodpeckers have been 
with us all winter and the red-bellied, red-headed wood- 
peckers, the yellow-bellied sapsucker and the flicker will soon 
be here. Notice the peculiar adaptations in all these birds. 
Watch one as he goes up and down a tree. Notice the strong 
feathers in his tail which are used as a support. What sort 
of a beak has he? Perhaps one may be observed boring for 
worms or for his home. Why are woodpeckers useful? 
Teach the children as many of their names as they can easily 
retain. 


Second Excursion. 

Topic Nest Building. 

This is the week when all of the robins are building. Take 
the children to watch the construction of a nest if possible. 
At this time of the year, when the trees are bare, it is a very 
easy thing to do. Place bits of string, rags, and hair where 
the birds can find them. It is most interesting to watch the 
weaving process. Count the number of nests in one block or 
on one street. If possible, keep a record of those belonging 
to different birds. 


Third Excursion. 
Topic Spring Beauties. 
. Go to the woods to look for spring beauties. 
are delighted to find the first little blossoms. Examine them 
closely as to leaf form and arrangement. How many colors 
do you see in one blossom? Do the flowers differ in color? 
Why are they called “Spring Beauties,” do you suppose? 
Let each child take a few to his home. 


The children 


Second Week 
First Excursion. 
Topic Sparrows. 

During the winter, the children have had a lesson on the 
English sparrow. Some of the other sparrows will be coming 
back, and it is well to note some of the general characteristics. 
All are about the same size. Note especially the white- 
crowned and the song sparrow. The children will remember 
these, especially the latter for his sweet song. The Fox 
Sparrow is also interesting, as he scratches away,among the 
leaves for his food. Find out which sparrows haunt your 
locality and make a detailed study of these. 
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Second Excursion. 

Topic The Elm Tree. 

The leaf and flower buds of the Elm are opening this week. 
Have the children notice in what locality the trees are most 
advanced. Are the buds opened more on one side of the tree 
than on the other? Why? Of what do the blossoms remind 
you? Arethey fragrant? Into what will these flowers turn? 
Are there insects buzzing around the trees? Where did they 
come from ? 


Third Excursion. 

Topic Dog Tooth Violet. 

How the children love to find the first flower of each variety 
as it comes out! Have each child pick a blossom and examine 
it carefully. Compare with the Spring Beauty. How many 
leaves has it? How many flowers to a plant? How many 
petals to a flower? Of what does the shape of the flower re- 
mind you? Why was it so named? 


Third Week 

First Excursion. 

Topic The Brown Thrasher. 

One of the happiest songsters that we have is the brown 
thrasher. Notice him in the early morning as he sits at the 
tip top of a big tree singing his merry song. This is one of 
the children’s favorites and when they once become acquainted 
they never forget him. Notice his beautifully marked body 
and long tail. Where does he get his food? Where does he 
build ? 


Second Excursion. 

Topic Horse Chestnut Tree. 

This is one of the most interesting trees to study while 
leafing because of its peculiar mode. All the leaves spring 
from one large bud at the end of each twig instead of from 
several buds along the side of the twig. Notice the texture 
of the unfolding buds. It feels much like velvet. Compare 
the leaf with that of other trees studied. For what purpose 
was this tree used ? 


Third Excursion. 

Topic Wild Flowers. 

In the woods, the violets, the hepaticas and Jacob’s ladder 
are out. Make a special study of the purple violet. Is it 
anything like the dogtooth violet? Notice the leaf and flower. 
Three kinds of purple violets are quite common in Northern 
Illinois. Look for them. Teach violet verses. See how 
many flowers may be found on one plant. 


Fourth Week 
First Excursion. 
Topic Catbird. 

The catbird makes a very interesting study. Notice his 
coloring and especially the patch of brown under his tail. 
He really is our American mocking bird. His song is varied 
and sweet. His cry of alarm gives the reason for his name. 
His air of defiance shows what a bravado he is. Where does 
he build his nest? What does he eat? 


Second Excursion. 

Topic Hard Maple and Oaks. 

These trees were studied in the winter time without their 
leaves. Now they are leafing and flowering and the children 
should know them in their new dress. The flowers of the 
soft maple are most fragrant and the bees may be seen hover- 
ing around. The leaves of the different oaks present many 
various shades of colors and are very soft and beautiful. 

Third Excursion. 

Topic Wild Flowers. 

The Trillium and the Jack-in-the-Pulpit are out this week. 
Compare the Trillium with other flowers. Notice the pecu- 
liar leaf and the flower rising from the center. What are other 
names for this flower? Is the leaf of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
anything like that of the Trillium? What is the flower part? 
Notice the very large pistil, Teach “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit.” 


REFERENCES 
Bird Neighbors Neltje Blanchan. 
Native Trees Keeler. 
Field Book of Wild Flowers Matthews, 
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From a New Angle VII 


Some Viewpoints on Dramatization 


(A Talk on Language Continued) 


Rorlund Allow me to ask what you will do in our society? 
Lona I will let in fresh air.— From Ibsen’s Pillars of Society 


UST as the visitor entered this “primary,” a very active 
small girl fluttered across the room and, with the 
most earnest expression in the world, waved her arms 
up and down, up and down, above a bright heap 

of red caps, sweaters, mittens, stocking caps, etc., that 
lay before her. The silence was intense as the little girl 
labored on and on. The visitor smiled appreciatively. 
She was quick to note that earnest look, reflected back from 
the faces of the breathless audience. Clearly, she had burst 
in upon a well-put-on drama, based on the old story of ‘‘How 
the Robin Got Her Red Breast.” There was no doubt 
of the matter. The spirit of protectiveness ran riot in the 
winsome little face of the “star,” and displayed itself in every 
movement of the tiny arms. The demeanor of the forty-odd 
children, who made up the rows of spectators, could not have 
been graver and more respectful, if they had been men and 
women, brought back out of the vanished Middle Ages, to 
illustrate the atmosphere of their ancient “Morality Plays.” 
All at once the pretty scene came to an end and with an audi- 
ble breath, the youthful members of the audience relaxed in 
their respective seats. 

“Choose another,” the teacher commanded quickly. In- 
stantly, there was an answering wave of eager hands and, in 
a trice, the stage settings were complete and many gay-hearted 
grasshoppers danced and frolicked along the front of the 
room. It was real dancing, too, for a quiet-footed assistant 
had unobtrusively seated herself at a large square piano, 
hitherto unnoticed by the caller, and was providing the little 
players with a very effective incentive toward gracefulness. 
There were no awkward, lumbering movements. The 
children enjoyed their little ‘‘ ballet” in groups of twos, threes 
and even more. The fun went on uninterruptedly, the 
dancers appearing to be gaily and contemptuously uncon- 
scious of the sober-faced, slow little ants who unceasingly 
crawled back and forth from the field to the ant-hill, care- 
fully laid out in the left-hand corner of the school-room. 
Suddenly a quiet, elfish ‘Frost Spirit” came softly along, 
moving on with the secret, noiseless step of a tiny thief. He 
neared the center of the field, and immediately a number of 
tender-faced little flowers went to sleep at the side of the 
road where a few last, playful leaves gave one last whirl and 
became quiet. At this, the still laboring ants shouldered 
their burdens and made one last trip to their cosy home, wait- 
ing in the corner. They entered one by one and the door 
was shut with an inexorable slowness that somehow pierced 
the visitor’s heart with pity for the unconscious grasshoppers, 
who now danced harder then ever, seemingly to keep them- 
selves warm. There was a moment’s dread silence, heavily 
weighted with a pitiful foreboding. Then the North Wind, 
blowing wild and mournful blasts through trumpeted hands, 
burst madly on the scene. Close at his heels, came his snow- 
flake attendants. They took possession of the scene while 
the flowers stooped still lower and the leaves sighed and re- 
laxed into their long winter sleep. One by one, and now 
jostled rudely by the driving snowflakes and blown hither 
and thither by the relentless North Wind, the grasshoppers 
stopped dancing and began to run wildly about, searching 
in all the corners of the room for the food their starved bodies 
demanded. The piano accompaniment slowly changed to 
sad, haunting minor strains and, with its fitting atmosphere, 
the rest of the sorrowful little drama was played out. At the 
end, the old wise ant pronounced the fiat of doom upon the 
quivering suppliants, in a voice that held all of the dread grim- 
ness of a pursuing and resistless Fate. The whole thing was 
surcharged with a sense of the chill desolation of winter, and 
at the close the visitor found her heart strangely stirred within 
her. The influence of the thing was still hanging over her, 
when the teacher returned from superintending the “bundling 
up” of her little charges. 

“It was wonderful! Wonderful!” she said. 


‘Tell me how 
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you ever did it. How old are these tots of yours and — is it 
all the effect of having the music with it?” . 

The teacher smiled, “Part of the atmosphere is gained 
through the music,” she said; “then I have some very good 
young dramatists in our ranks and the rest is hard work and 
—the start!” 

The visitor caught at the last two words eagerly. 
start—that’s what I want. Will you tell me about it? | 
want to know. It will help others. How did you begin what 
I saw just now? I saw the oak; show me how you planted 
the acorn. That is, of course, if you are willing.” 

“Willing?” Why not?” laughed the teacher. “I have no 
patent on school-room dramatization. The world is wic'e 
enough for all of us to work in. I’d like to help others if that 
is possible. Besides, it’s very easy.” 

“Easy when you know just how to do it,” thought the 
visitor, her mind echoing the phrase that so many young 
teachers were wont to sigh in her hearing. 

“No, it really is easy, quite easy, and a great deal depends, 
as you say, upon the start. Now you know — all teachers 
and child students do,” she went on, pushing up a huge stack 
of drawing papers and sorting them as she talked, “that 
little folks have the instinct of make-believes born rig)it 
into them. The play-spirit or the dramatic instinct or the 
delight in imaginative play, or whatever else our learned 
psychologist-brothers call it, sticks out all over little childre: 
from the time they are able to show any signs of knowing any- 
thing. This is what makes little Johnny shriek with laught: 
when his father roars at him as if he were a big, grizzly bear. 
You know a very young child will do that. In little girls 
this same instinct shows itself even earlier, for any little—in- 
deed, very young—miss cares for her doll in a way that is an 
exact imitation of her mother’s methods with her baby sister 
or brother. So, you see, we have this strong instinct all ready 
to start with. Nature is on our side, so to speak, and I make 
my beginning right here. How? By merely calling the thing 
play and keeping my own hands off. ‘Hands Off,’ is a 
very good motto for any teacher who wishes to do good work 
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in dramatizing and it is a motto that is not always the easiest 
Of that, I can assure 
ou. 

“Now, in the very first work with our dramatization, we 
do not in any way connect it with our language lessons. We 
simply have a sort of little game that we sandwich in at odd 
moments during the day. We call it ‘playing things.’ At 
first, we have to start by playing that we are somebody at 
home. A boy will get up and very earnestly go through the 
motions of sawing wood or hoeing a garden or mowing the 
lawn, and, of course, he is promptly identified as “father.” 
Soon “mother” appears, sewing her seam, or knitting baby’s 
sock, or even bathing that small morsel of humanity, and she 
is also quickly recognized Then grandmother, uncle, aunt, 
brother, sister, and even baby, all furnish their part of the 
performance and we rapidly improve in the quality and 
extent of our dramatizing. 

“By-and-by, we ‘play animals’ and impersonate some of 
the household and barnyard pets that we have grown familiar 
with. In time, we even show forth the habits and movements 
of the most common of our birds, for we spend much time 
on these, meeting them often in our morning talks and Nature 
lessons. As soon as we gain sufficient freedom and dramatic 
power, we become tradesmen. Here, for the first time, we 
demand a stage-setting. Since this is a decided step in ad- 
vance, the little actor first arranges his scene and then gives 
us only as much knowledge as is absolutely necessary by 
touching things and telling us into what he has transformed 
them. He will say, ‘This is a tree,’ ‘This table is a grassy 
bank,’ *This side of the room is water,’ etc., after which he 
will proceed to climb up on top of the table and turn himself 
into a zealous fisherman. It is surprising how very soon the 
children learn to keep back as much as possible of the secrets 
that would betray their various’ identities. As soon as any 
child enters upon his serious role itself, not a word is spoken. 
This work on the trades is always intensely interesting and 
develops-a great amount of inventive imagination and ingenu- 
ity in carrying out these original ideas. You see, we often 
need some very rare tools and are taxed to the utmost in our 
efforts to find things that will provide us with good substitutes 
for the missing articles. Since we have been doing this early 
dramatization work more or less indirectly, it generally 
happens that we can turn from our ‘trade game’ to another 
in which we dramatize the Mother Goose verses that have 
come up in the ‘course of our language lessons. In spite of 
the fact that we are slowly but surely combining our play with 
the language proper, we still speak of it asa game. As soon 
as several of the shorter rhymes have proved to be familiar 
to the children, the play begins. A child is chosen, who goes 
silently to the front of the room and acts out, in pantomime, 
one of the Mother Goose rhymes. Perhaps it is a little girl, 
who seats herself on a small heap of garments and proceeds 
to eat from an imaginary bowl until a boy, crawling slowly 
up on all fours, disturbs her feast and causes her sudden 
flight. At the end of the tiny drama, the verse that illustrates 
it is ‘guessed’ and recited. The successful discoverer of the 
rhyme now proceeds to act out another one of his own choos- 
ing, and so the fun goes on. Soon we have a pretty good 
presentation of a great many embryonic dramas. I notice 
that, with each production, the little play is improved by the 
addition of several details, often vastly improving and always 
brought into the action by a little player who seems wholly 
unconscious of the fact that he is introducing a decided inno- 
vation. From this last statement you will see that the work 
you witnessed this afternoon was the result of a gradual 
evolution. I believe that whether or not the primary children 
make such additions depends entirely upon the atmosphere 
of the school-room. If a child is perfectly free, there is no 
limit to the strikingly original things that he is capable of.” 

The visitor nodded and the speaker, with a swift glance at 
the clock, hurried on. 

‘Just at this stage of the work, I begin to pose pictures. 
Did you ever do that? No? Well, justtryit. The children 
love it and it is great fun. It seems to me that, in some subtle 
way, this work has a powerful spiritual influence over my 
little folks. No child possibly could take on the posture of 
either one of the figures in Millet’s “Angelus” without mak- 
ing a substantial gain in the quality of reverence. Now per- 
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haps I just imagine this first thing, but I am perfectly sure 
about a second, and that is, that the children are much less 
self-conscious and not nearly so awkward after a period of 
posing pictures as they seemed to be before we attempted 
to carry on the work. We begin with the pictures in our own 


‘ room, for the boys and girls are most familiar with them. You 


see, all of these subjects are full of action. This one,” indi- 
cating a beautiful brown reprint of “Feeding Her Birds,” 
“usually comes first, because the poses are easily taken and 
there is something in the spirit of the picture that makes a 
very strong appeal to the heart of childhood. The ‘Angelus’ 
offers an excellent subject to take up next, for here the pose 
and expression of face overflow with a spiritual quality that 
the children imbibe unconsciously and then faithfully repro- 
duce. Other good pictures for this particular line of work 
are ‘The Shepherds,’ ‘Song of the Lark,’ ‘First Steps,’ and 
‘The Gleaners.’ If the teacher wishes to continue the 
posing further, she can find other very good subjects to use. 
In choosing the material for this work, care should be exer- 
cised in the selection, for the pictures must contain one or 
several large central figures and, as far as possible, these 
figures should show human action or depict human emotion.” 

“And you think that even these little people, such as your 
pupils, feel the power of the greater emotions which these 
masterpieces give us?” 

“Indeed, I do. Their very expression shows it. No, I 
do not mean the expression upon the faces of those taking 
part. You see we talk over the meaning of the pictures and 
those who carry the chief roles might reasonably be expected 
to enter to some degree into the spirit of the thing. I mean 
the expressions that I catch upon the faces of the children who 
are merely looking on. Children are, by nature, intensely 
dramatic and the more I deal with them, the more I am con- 
vinced of this fact. There is another side to this work that 
always impresses me with the sense that all the time and 
effort we put into it is well worth while. You should see the 
difference in the way my little people regard these beautiful 
works of art before they begin this reproduction work and 
after we have dealt with several of our pictures. I thoroughly 
believe that a deep-seated reverence for art as art often begins 
right in the primary room and it would be a vast source of 
comfort if we teachers only realized it fully.” 

“But so many put forth the objection that the child mind 
is not sufficiently developed to enter into these works of the 
great artists.” 

“Not fully, of course not. Do any of us do that? Is it 
not true that a work of art never grows old because it is 
capable of making so many impressions upon us? Can any 
one exhaust the resources of ‘The Moonlight Sonata,’ or 
Browning’s ‘Saul,’ or the ‘Psalms of David’? It seems to 
me that all of these are works of art merely because their 
spiritual resources are inexhaustible. One studies a work 
of art, gains a store of impressions, goes away to meet new 
life-experiences and, returning to that self-same picture, poem 
or piece of music, finds that it has still other revelations to 
make. Now, the children take in as much of the spiritual 
feeling as their limited capacity will permit, but it does not 
stop there. Underneath what they actually understand lies 
the sense that in the picture dwells something deep and fine 
and noble, and this, in my judgment, is the first vague realiza- 
tion of the influence of art. The child knows that the picture 
exists and feels that, somehow, that same beautiful something 
will be waiting for him whenever he wishes to see it. As the 
years go on and the child grows to maturity, the spiritual 
meaning of the masterpiece will gradually unroll itself, until 
a ripe experience has enabled him to absorb the greater part 
of its deeper message. In this respect, we may bring on the 
same arguments that are urged in favor of having the child 
commit choice bits of literature, as fo beyond him. We 
store his memory with the beautiful things, seeing to it that 
the poetic phrasing is perfectly committed and trusting to 
time for the ultimate interpretation. In the same way, we 
can impress the child’s mind with a thousand fleeting impres- 
sions of a beauty, the full realization of which must come 
later. Of course, I know that many educators, and learned 
ones at that, differ materially from this opinion, but, for 
myself, I would rather make the mistake of giving too much 
rather than of erring on the other side and giving too 
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little.” Here, again, the teacher glanced at the clock and 
hurried herself back to the main subject. 

“ After the novelty has worn off our play at posing, we turn 
our attention to some of our regular language pictures. Here, 
I use a dozen or two subjects, selected to fit in just at this 
point of the work. I start the ball rolling by choosing a 
number of children and giving each one a picture to be 
studied. In the beginning, I always allow my pupils to ex- 
press what they see in one of two ways; that is, each child 
may describe his picture in words or else act it out. This 
plan is a very good one, just at this time, because the intro- 
duction of the pictures is quite an advance step and this simple 
device still preserves the play spirit that I have endeavored 
to maintain, all through the introduction of the dramatiza- 
tion. The spirit of play is an absolute necessity here, for the 
successful posing of these pictures calls for the services of a 
stage manager. The child who decides to pose for his pic- 
ture must choose the stage setting and the little actors, and 
then arrange his scene as nearly like the model as he can. 
When all is complete, he exhibits the original picture and the 
audience critically compare the two. It is an understood 
thing that friendly suggestions are always in order. This 
is the very first beginning of the skill with which my little 
folks can conduct the presentation of a bit of drama. I con- 
tinue the work with these pictures until every child has had 
a chance to manage a scene or two and — it is really surpris- 
ing to notice the gain in originality and self-confidence! 
When we are ready to attempt the actual dramatic per- 
formance of the story, there is no end to our ingenuity. 
The child, who is put in charge of our small productions 
goes about his work with all of the foresight and self-confi- 
dence of the experienced stage-manager. 

“Tt is but a short step from the picture-posing to the drama- 
tization of the fables that have been learned in our story 
telling. The fables, however, bring in much action and the 
production of them has a decidedly more lively tone. ‘The 
Hare and the Tortoise,’ ‘The Wind and the Sun,’ or the 
‘Lion and the Mouse,’ are good ones to begin with. The 
second named is especially adapted to the earlier work be- 
cause all of the characters and their, actions have long been 
familiar to the little people. At first the work is largely 
pantomime. That is why the ‘Wind and Sun’ is so appro- 
priate. If the children give me pantomime, I receive panto- 
mime in untroubled contentment because, if speech does not 
enter our action at this stage of the game, the ‘Refrain 
Stories,’ will bring it on sooner or later. As long as the setting 
is skillful and the acting is lively and interesting, I do not 
worry myself over the absence of dialogue.” 

“What follows the fable? The refrain story?” The 
visitor had been making voluminous notes in a red leather 
covered book kept handy for this very purpose. 

“Not at first,” was the quick answer. “We return to our 
pictures for a while, and the boys and girls go a step farther 
than they did before, for they tell me many wonderfully 

ative stories, suggested by the scene before them. 
The quality of these stories improves steadily day by day and, 
when they have reached a certain standard of excellence, we 
dramatize a few of the best of them. Why do we do this? 
Because the refrain stories are to come next in order and this 
bit of imaginative play serves to refresh the minds of the chil- 
dren for the formal reiteration with which these stories fairly 
bristle. The actual presentation of the so-called ‘refrain 
stories,’ admits of very little originality, except in the one 
direction of the setting, for the speeches are already shaped 
and the course of action is definitely laid out for the players. 
With the introduction of this type of story, the rapidity of the 
action of our little dramas always shows a great gain. I insist 
on speed in carrying the perfotmance through for, in my 
estimation, a dramatization of any refrain story is an in- 
tolerable bore, unless it is relieved by a lively quickness of 
action. My experience seems to prove the old folk-tale of 
‘Chicken Little’ =e be the favorite of all these stories. It 
seems to have a deeper interest than the others, I suppose 
on account of its feathered characters and the quaintness of 
the dialogues. This always appeals to a child’s sense of 
humor. For this reason, I often give this story first. 

“After we have spent sufficient time with the refrain story, 
by no means forgetting to play the ‘The Three Bears,’ I find 
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that my pupils turn to the Nature Myths with a great deal of 
zest. These are so different in character and bring in a host 
of beautiful ideas that always give us a delightful change. I 
remember one child who undertook to dramatize the classic 
tale of ‘AZolus and the Winds.’ He selected Aolus and 
Then, he chose four 
children and named them respectively, ‘North Wind,’ ‘East 
Wind,’ ‘West Wind,’ ‘South Wind.’ Shortly before this, 
we had read and talked of the old poem beginning, ‘Which 
is the wind that brings the rain?’ etc. Our talk had evidently 
made a deep impression on this child’s mind, for he gave each 
wind a band of fitting attendants. The North Wind blew 
boisterously about the room, attended by a horde of snow- 
flakes; raindrops accompanied the East Wind; the West 
Wind came surrounded by many dancing sunbeams, and the 
South Wind brought groups of wild flowers. That is one 
argument in favor of correlation, isn’t it? 

“Now to go back again. The presentation of our myths 
brings us up to a degree of proficiency so that we are wel! 
equipped for attacking the long continued story; that is, the 
story of such length that only one section can be learned each 
day. This is the point where both children and teacher re 
quire all of their skill. This type of story is a dramatic failure, 
if it be at all permitted to drag. For this reason, we always 
stop at one of the most interesting points in our story, and each 
section is always dramatized the very same day on which it 
is first given. There is a double purpose in this. The 
freshness of the new part lends interest to the dramatization 
of it, while the acting out of the section impresses it upon the 
minds of the children and thus makes its subsequent retelling 
very much easier. My plan is to tell and dramatize the new 
part that comprises the day’s assignment, and then to follow 
this by ‘playing’ the entire story up to the point to which we 
have learned it. By this method of procedure, the new 
material is presented in a definite and appealing way, and the 
review is constantly being connected with the advance. We 
make the dramatization, even of these short sections, as 
interesting as possible. The children are perfectly free to 
offer suggestions, and, what’s more, they know it. Here is 
where I keep out of the thing to the best of my ability. Very 
often, it becomes hard work to refrain from giving a much 
needed suggestion that is pat to the situation, but I enforce 
my ‘Hands Off’ motto and leave the children to discover their 
own ways and means for doing things. The results you have 
seen displayed before you. I think that finislies it. 

“Oh, no! One thing more,” she continued, after a mo- 
ment’s earnest thought. “I must not neglect to say that we 
also dramatize our poems. That may sound queer, but it 
is true and it helps immensely in the interpretation and the 
expression that the children throw into them. I begin this 
by reading the poem and asking the children to find a picture 
in it. We get every detail of the picture and then pose it. 
When the scene is complete, I read the entire poem or only 
that section that gave us the picture, while the audience 
look on and study the setting most critically. There are a 
number of poems I might mention that furnish excellent 
materials for this work. After this, I select poems that have 
a definite story to tell. Take, for instance, the old poem be 
ginning, ‘Away, away in the Northland,’ etc., and the poem 
Piccola,’ or ‘The Windmill.’ These are all ideal for dra- 
matization and the children enjoy them hugely. I always 
take pains to reread the poem as soon as we have arranged 
our dramatized form of it. This links the two together in a 
way that makes the poem forever the child’s own. It is a 
very short step from this to the reading of poetry with panto- 
mime accompaniment. In fact, we invited in our mothers 
one day last year, and entertained them with just this ver) 
kind of amusement, half of the children reciting the poem. 
slowly and impressively, while the other half illustrated th: 
action. Of course, there were some long pauses and severa! 
interludes, but, thanks to the skillful fingers of our assistant, 
we were able to fill these in with beautiful music that added 
a great deal to our work. 

“Do I love to teach poems? I should say so. You sec 
I love poetry myself and nothing suits my tastes so well a: 
to make others appreciate it. Come again, and I will tell you 
all about the way in which I go about it. Goodbye,” and the 
smiling teacher accompanied the visitor to the door. 
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Geography Stories for the 
Fourth Grade 


MARGARET WILLARD 


Holland 


OLLAND, the home of little Dutch Peter, stretches 
its low meadow lands far out into the sea. Here and 
there they are dotted by huge wind-mills that look 
like big tacks holding down a carpetof green. Nearly 

all of Holland once belonged to the sea, but bit by bit the 
brave Dutch people have driven the water back by building 
stone walls called ‘‘dikes” and putting wind-mills where they 
can pump out the marshy land and send the water into the 
canals, where it is carried back to Holland’s greatest enemy, 
the sea. 

The canals of Holland are as important as its wind-mills; 
they are really the streets, long, narrow and full of muddy, im- 
pure water. They take the place of our paved wide streets full 
of busy teams and noisy cars. All day up and down these 
water streets, paddle the grocery man, the ice man, the baker 
man and all the other men who have things for sale.’ Some- 
times they leave their boats tied at the edge of the sidewalk 
and peddle their wares from door to door. Above all the 
noise, we hear again and again ‘“‘Fire and water for sale!” 
“Fire and water for sale!” Strange as it may seem in this 
land where there is so much water that there is constant fear 
of a flood, there is hardly any of that precious gift, pure, spark- 
ling water, and so what there is, is carried from door to door 
and sold at a good price. Burning peat is carried in the same 
way, and over this the Hollanders put kettles of the dirty salty 
water to boil and this they use for cooking, in fact, for every- 
thing but drinking, and even sometimes for that during the 
winter months, when the few springs are frozen. 

In the winter time these canals freeze. Then such fun as the 
Dutch have skating on the miles and miles of smooth, glisten- 
ing ice. To church, to school, to work, to play, they skate, 
fathers, mothers and all the children. The small boys in their 
races, tuck their hands into their wide trousers pockets and 
spreading them far out at the sides, make a sort of sail of them 
and away they go, carried by the wind, and looking very 
much like live little boats. 

The dog in Holland takes the place of our horse. No 
matter how poor a man may be, he owns his dog, and I fear 
the poor animal truly leads a “‘dog’s life”; harnessed to his 
wagon, he works from morning until night, seldom petted, 
many times hungry, he trudges on, faithful unto the end. 

Almost as hard as the dog, the women sometimes work, 
carrying heavy baskets, hung from poles on their shoulders, 
to market, planting the fields and sometimes even drawing the 






little dog wagons themselves. Is it strange the pictures we 
see of the poorer class of natives are sad.and sober looking ? 

The dress of the children is very different from yours 
The little boys wear long bloomer trousers, wooden shoes. 
short jackets and yellow hair cut straight around from 
ear to ear; the girls, proud of their eight or ten underskirts, 
look like little balloons from which two little bright stockinge:! 
legs stick out like handles, but the smiling blue eyes above anc 
funny little “‘pig-tails” tell us that “little Dutch Gretchen” 
is after all a very merry little girl. 

All the women and girls of Holland wear little caps of 
spotless white, in honor of that brave princess who, hundreds 
of years ago, had her beautiful face and side of her head scarred 
when passing through an angry mob on the day of her wedding. 
Quickly her mother made her a cap to cover the bruised face, 
and ever since the women have shown their love for her 
by this headdress that is so quaint and means so much to 
them. 

When the dear Christmas-tide comes to Holland, bringing 
its blessed tidings of Peace and Goodwill, the little Dutch 
child puts all the wooden shoes of the family out on the 
doorstep with a little prayer for the Holy Child and a fond 
hope that Santa Claus won’t forget, and he doesn’t, for 
“Merry Christmas” can be said in all the tongues of the world 

This is Holland, the land of over ten thousand wind-mills, 
the land made by men’s hands, the land “stolen from th: 
sea.” 





Type Studies 


Grace EVELYN STARKS 


The ideal time for the study of Holland is April. Work 
upon wind, water and transportation has probably been done 
in March and the study of wind-mills and canal streets will 
assume special interest. Holland and its people appeal t< 
the child mind as does the study of no other country. The 
sand-table should make real the dikes, windmills and cana! 
streets. The windmills and clay bricks furnish excellent sea‘ 
work, as do the houses and barns developed in construction 
paper. Dutch boys and girls may be hektographed and 
colored. Tulips may be stencilled and used for blackbeard 
pays and ere on cheese-cloth for table-runner. 

escription of the country, people and occupations 
should be given, illustrated by Ertl The edias 
fitness of the country for cattle raising naturally leads to the 
study of the cow in particular. 

Cow products are studied — use of flesh, hair, skin, horns 
and bones. The story of ““The Cow that Lost Her Tail” 
may be adapted. Butter and cottage cheese may be made at 
school and this affords not only amusement, but instruction. 
Materials for butter making consist of Mason quart jars and 
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cream. One quart of thick, sour cream is used and three of 
the jars. Jars are placed on front row of seats, and signal 
“shake jars” is given, and at “change” jars are passed back 
one. When process is about half completed, jars are opened, 
and gas expelled. If cream is very thick add a little water. 
Wash and salt butter. Serve with wafers. 

For the cottage cheese clabbered milk or cream is used. 
A pitcher, strainer and cheese-cloth sack are necessary. Milk 
is poured through strainer, and after whey is separated, curds 
are put in cheese-cloth sack and allowed to remain until all 
the whey has dripped through. Cheese curds are stirred, 
mixed with pepper, salt and butter, and served on wafers. 

Under the study of fhe cow, teach Stevenson’s “Friendly 


Cow.” Also 
The Cow 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every morn and every night, 

Warm and sweet, and pure and white. 


Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank, 
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But the yellow cowslips eat; 
They will make the milk so sweet. 


Where the bubbling water flows, 

Where the purple violets grow, 

Where the grass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine.— Tayler 


A Primary Language Lesson 
BertHaA L, CARPENTER . 


The accompanying picture shows a sand-table which was 
used primarily for illustration rather than for construction 
by the chiidren. ; 

The houses and wind-mills are made of light-weight con- 
struction paper, covered thickly with brown crayon to give 
the effect of paint or weathe1ing. The doors, windows and 
shutters are put on with green crayon; the chimneys are 
colored red. The ocean and canal are made of gray paper 
covered with blue crayon. 
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Life in Holland was presented in story form. As the 
story pr and new features were added to the sand- 
table, the children learned the words dike, wind-mill, canal, 
etc., and the use of each. 

For example: 

“The dike keeps the ocean away from the land.” 

“The wind-mill pumps water into the canal.” 

“Another name for canal is water-street,” etc. 

Each day the new words were given as spelling lessons and 
sentences containing them were given as dictation. The 
dictation of whole sentences for oral spelling proved very 
effective. As: 

“A dike is a strong wall.” 

Al(capital a) dike (d-i-k-e) is (i-s) a (a) strong (s-t-r-o-n-g) 
wall. (w-a-l-l) period. 

Later the children were able to write papers without aid. 
Here is one: 

HOLLAND 


Holland]is a low, flat country. 

The people there build dikes to keep the ocean out. 
The wind-mills pump the water into canals. 

The people in Holland/are very neat. 

‘They wear wooden shoes. 

There are many cows in Holland. 


PATTERNS FOR CONSTRUCTING WINDMILLS AND HOUSES 
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Primary Geography 
CurIsTIANA MOUNT 
(Book rights reserved) 

THE THERMOMETER — TEMPERATURE 
[“Material A thermometer and several small ones. 
' , Allow the pupils to hold the thermometers without touching 
the bulbs. Ask for a description. Notice’the figures. What 
number is near the base? What number near the top? 
Notice the tube. Place your hand on the bulb or place it to 


‘ your lips. What happens? It is the mercury which rises. 


What made the mercury rise ? 
“Conclusion Heat makes the mercury rise. 

Place the bulb in cold water or the thermometer out-of- 
doors in a cool . After a time notice what has hap- 
pened. What made the murcury go down or fall? 


Conclusion Heat caused the mercury to rise; cold caused 
it to fall, 


We call tnis a thermometer. For what is it used? (The 
pupils will say that the thermometer is used to tell how hot 
or how cold it is.) Doctor uses it. When we want a yard 
of cloth what does the man do? (He measures it.) Then 
the thermometer measures the heat and cold. 

Make a drawing of the thermometer upon the blackboard. 
Ask the pupils to give the numbers. Show the value of the 

Give the term degrees. Ask the pupils to read 
as the teacher points to the different degrees upon the draw- 
. When they have become able to read from the board, 
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ask several to read from a large thermometer. Be sure to 
hold it on a level with their eyes. Demonstrate the difference 
when read from above or below. Give daily practice in read- 
ing. In many classes the temperature is taken at the be- 
ginning of the session and at the close. 

Effect of wind on temperature. By observation show 
that the temperature begins to rise in the morning and con- 
tinues to rise until about three o’clock, then falls. Why? 
Why is it necessary to watch the temperature, particularly 
in a school-room ? 


Summary The thermometer is a measure of heat and cold. 
The spaces upon the thermometer are called degrees. 


By temperature we mean the degrees of heat and cold. 
Heat raises the temperature; cold lowers it. 
Winds affect the temperature. 


WEATHER 


Look out of the window. What kind of a day is it? What 
kind of a day do we have when the east wind blows? The 
west wind? The north wind? The south wind? Refer 
to Stedman’s poem of “‘The Winds.” What word do we use 
when we want to describe the kind of day it is? (Weather.) 

How many kinds of weather do you know? Name them. 

Who tells us about the weather? (Weather man.) What 
is the place called where the weather man stays? (Weather 
Bureau.) Where do people look every day to find the weather 
record ?, 

Norz It will add to the interest if the teacher has asked the pupils 
the day before to bring copies of newspapers for this lesson.) 

Show the pupils how to find the weather record. Notice 
whether it is correct. If there is a weather bureau station 
near, take the pupils to it. 

Weather Signals 

White — fair. 

Blue — rain or snow. 

Blue and White —local rain or snow; term local will have 

to be explained. 

Black — warmer or colder. The temperature flag above 

the black flag means warmer weather. What do you 
think it means if it is below? 
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Temperature flag —a triangular flag. 

White flag with. black center — cold wave. 

Show weather maps and give the pupils a general idea of 
their purpose. 

It is not necessary to be too scientific. Children, like many 
older people, lose interest. 

Fair weather does not mean clear weather as so many 
people think. It means average weather. 


Summary The amount of heat, cold‘and moisture in the 
air for a short time makes up the weather. 


Effect of the weather upon farming. Why is dry weather 
in summer bad? 
CLIMATE 


What kind of weather have we to-day? What kind of 
weather do the people in the far north have? What kind of 
weather in the cold countries? What kind of weather do we 
have more than any other? If we have five clear days and 
two rainy days, what kind of a week would you say we had 
had? Introduce the word average. Pupils will understand 
if they are told that it means generally. 

When we speak of the weather we generally have we mean 
the climate. So we say that a country has a cold climate, 
a temperate climate, a hot climate, a dry climate, etc. What 
kind of a climate do we find in the far north? In the very 
warm countries? Our climate is called a temperate climate 
because we have a little of each kind of weather. There are 
a great many days when it is very pleasant, but not too much 
of any particular kind. 

How many have noticed that plants will grow very fast in 
the summer if they have plenty of rain? In hot climates the 
plants and trees grow very fast because they have plenty of 
rain. Most of the largest and most dangerous animals are 
found in hot climates too. Name some wild animals that are 
very fierce. (The average boy has his filled with 
pictures of all sorts of animals which he has obtained from 
the abominable cigarette packages.) 

How do you feel in summer? In the hot climate people 
do not care to work. What kind of clothing do they need? 
What kind of a house? Food is plentiful, so they do not 
need to work very much. 
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What do trees and plants do in winter? Why do they not 
¢, ow? What do you think about trees and plants in cold 
climates? If trees and plants do not grow, what do you think 
the people do for food and shelter? What are the two princi- 
pal tame animals? (Show pictures of the animals of the 
Frigid Zones.) Children will often have colored picture 
books containing animals of the different zones. 

We have a temperate climate, so perhaps you can tell us 
the names of some of the tame animals we have. We have 
some wild animals too. Show pictures and give names. 
Name some plants. What are the occupations of the people. 
Why are they able to do so much? 


Summary The average weather in any place is the climate. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


A thermometer measures heat and cold. 

Heat makes the mercury rise. 

Cold causes the mercury to fall. 

By temperature we mean the degrees of heat and cold. 

The wind affects the temperature. 

The temperature begins to rise in the morning and con- 
tinues to rise until three o’clock, then falls. 

We must watch the temperature in our school-room, be- 
cause we cannot study well when it is too warm or too cold. 
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Cold fresh air will not hurt us. Cold fresh air may be heated 
more rapidly than cold impure air. 

The amount of heat, cold and moisture in the air for a 
short time makes up the weather. 

The weather signals are flags. 

White means fair. 

Blue, rain or snow. 

Blue and white, local rain or, snow. 
Black, warmer or colder. 

The temperature flag is a triangular flag. When it is above 
the black weather flag it means warmer weather; when’ it’ is 
below, it means colder weather. : 

A white flag with a black center means a cold wave. 

The average weather in any place is the climate. 

Our climate is a temperate climate. Why? 

In a temperate climate plants grow well during the warm 
months. 

In hot climates people need little clothing and shelter anc 
food is plentiful. 

In cold climates very little will grow, so the people live b 
hunting and fishing. 

In the temperate climate people feel like working as it is 
neither too hot nor too cold. The people of the temperate 
climate want more and live better than those of the other 
climates. Why? 


Easter Greetings 


First Child 


“A glad, happy Easter! Who wished it, pray tell? 
A dear little chicken just out of his shell. 


Second Uhald 
“A glad, happy Easter!” Who wished it this time? 
A lily whose bell rang a soft Easter chime. 


Third Child 
“A glad, happy Easter!” the moth seemed to say, 
Just loosed from his dark winter cradle to-day. 

All (together) 


From all of these glad, happy greetings it’s clear 
That April is back again. Easter is here! 


MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE STUDY 


Dignity and Impudence 
(Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1802 — 1873) 
Jennie Eviis Keysor 


For matter concerning Landseer, I shall only refer to that 
printed in Prmary EpucaTion for March and to the Land- 
seer booklet issued by Educational Publishing Company in 
“The Great Artists” Series. 

“Dignity and Impudence”’ is one of Landseer’s best known, 
and most loved pictures. It is a truly great representation of 
man’s most faithful animal friend, the dog. It has all the 
excellences of the artist’s style, and his greatest weakness — 
the extreme humanizing of an animal already good enough — 
in this picture is almost entirely absent. 

The composition is simple, realistic, and effective. In the 
door of a kennel lies a splendid golden brown, smooth-coated 
mastiff, one paw hanging listlessly over the threshold while the 
other is drawn near to his own body. The whole attitude 
seems to say, ‘Here I am at your service and faithful unto 
death.” The mouth is firmly closed and the speaking, intel- 
ligent eyes tell volumes of what he can understand of the ways 
of man and beast. The whole figure, as far as it is exposed 
to view, is masterly in its repose. 

In striking contrast to all this dog-dignity and intelligence, 
just to his left perks up the head of a yellowish-white York- 
shire terrier, his alert little ears standing straight up from his 
shaggy head in a most bewitching way. To add to his air of 
impertinence, he has his little pink tongue partially thrust out 
from the side of his mouth. The whole thought implied is 
that of sauciness, alertness and smartness, every point in con- 
trast with his splendid companion. Yet somehow we feel that 


these two are the best of friends and that the terrier is quite 
safe, even in his impertinence, with such a staunch protector 
so near at hand. 

It is an element of strength in this picture that, other than 
the chain to detain such valued members of the community, 
there are no reminders of absent masters such as gloves, spurs, 
hats, or feathers. The dogs speak for themselves and their 
language on this account is even more emphatically the lan- 
guage of faithfulness to their “‘fellow-mortal,” man. 

I can imagine nothing that would give young school children 
more pleasure than to examine a collection of Landseer’s dogs 
and talk freely about them. What a varied and attractive 
collection of “friends” it would be! Low life and high 
would have their representatives—the butcher’s dog and 
the spaniels of King Charles— Odin from the ice-bound 
North would be there and Alexander and Diogenes from the 
classic South; dogs waiting in suspense for absent masters, 
a dog saving a child from drowning and others rescuing 
men from Alpine snows, and last of all, to add just a touch 
of melancholy, that fine Scotch shepherd dog, who is his 


master’s chief mourner, would be there. It certainly is a 
glorious company. 
A study of these various dog pictures is especially valuable 


as suggesting to children stories from real life of dogs they have 
known and lived with. These stories should be approved and 


corrected as interesting parts of necessary language work both 
oral and written. . int 
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First WEEK 


Monday 
For dictation: t 
A raindrop is a little thing, 
But on the thirsty ground 
It helps to make the flowers of spring, 
And beauty spread around. — Colesworthy 
Tuesday 


Conversation: Why is April called the rainy month? 
What are the buds of the trees doing this month? What are 
the days doing? (Growing longer.) What are the birds 
doing? What are the hepaticas doing? What are the 
hyacinths and daffodils doing? What flowers have you seen 
this Spring? Were the pussy-willows blossoms? (No, 
buds.) How do the pussy-willows look now? (When in 
blossom, they look yellow.) What is the grass doing? 


Wednesday 
To be committed to memory: 


Wo LIKES THE RAIN? 
“T,” said the duck, “I call it fun, 
For I have my little rubbers on; 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud; quack, quack!” 


“TI,” cried the dandelion, “I, 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry”’; 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


Sang the brook: “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they’d never need to stop 
Till a big, big river I grew to be, 
And could find my way out to the sea.” 
“I,” shouted Ted, “for I can run, 
With my high-top boots and my raincoat on, 
Through every puddle and runlet and pool 
That I find on my way to school. — Clara Doty Bates 


Thursday 

Write five sentences about rain. 
Friday 

The Rainbow: When do we see the rainbow? What 
are the colors of the rainbow? How can we throw the rain- 


Painting in Ink by a First Grade 


WEEK BY WEEK LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Second Year 


bow colors onto the wall? (Show the colors with a glass 
prism.)" How many have seen a rainbow in the sky? What 
promise did God make, that we can remember when we see 
the rainbow ? 

Write the names of the six colors of the rainbow. 
good spelling exercise.) 
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Monday 


April Proverbs: 
April showers make May flowers. 
The early bird catches the worm. 
One swallow does not make a summer. 
A single sunbeam is enough to drive away many shadows 
A good garden may have some weeds. 
Little brooks make great rivers. 
From a pure spring, pure water flows. 


Tuesday 


For the Teacher: Tell the children how morning-glor 
seeds can be planted. How, if properly watered, the seeds 
will sprout and grow. Explain about the growth of the vine, 
the blossoms and the seed. Then have the children rete! 


the story to you. 


Wednesday 


Write six sentences about morning-glories. 


Thursday 


For Dictation: — 
If we put a morning-glory seed into the ground it wi'! 


gr 
We water the seed. 
A vine grows from the seed. 
We call the flowers morning-glories. 


Friday 


Planting Seeds: What seeds besides morning-glory seed 
are sown? How do apple-trees grow? How do onion: 
grow? How does corn grow? (For the teacher.) Have 
the children tell all they can about various kinds of seeds. 








SECOND WEEK 


Spr 
soft, 
wove 
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Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 
An Easter story for Reproduction: 


One year Spring came very early. She asked the birds why the 
children were none of them out to see her. The birds said that the 
children did not expect tosee hersoearly. “But,” they added, “we are 
glad they are not out, for they steal our eggs.” 

The trees heard what the birds said, and they called, ““We are glad 
too, for sometimes the children break our branches that have taken 
years to grow.” . 

Spring was sorry to hear such reports about the children, but she 
wanted to see them, nevertheless. She said she would like to have 
presents sent to the children, so that they might know she had come. 

“What shall we send ?” asked the birds. 

“What shall we send?” asked the trees. 

It was at last decided that an egg should be sent toevery child. Every 
bird, from the tiny humming-bird to the t owl, offered an egg. But 
how should the eggs be carried to the children ? 

The bear said he would carry the eggs. Spring said he would not 
do, for he would frighten them. 

At last Spring said she knew but one animal who was gentle enough 
to be trusted with the eggs. It was the rabbit. 

“But I do not dare to go, because of the big dogs,”’ said the rabbit. 

“You can go very early in the morning. Then you will have noth- 
ing to fear.” : 

the rabbit said he would go. 

But how should he carry the eggs? 

“T will-make a nest for the eggs,” said the crow. 

Spring said the crow’s nest was too rough. 
“T will make a nest for the eggs,” said the humming-bird. 
said the humming-bird’s nest was too small. 

“Let me make a nest for the eggs,” said the oriole. 

Spring —— the oriole’s nest would do very well. It is deep and 
soft, and just the best kind of a basket for carrying eggs. So the oriole 
wove a nest of twigs, and lined it with soft wool. 

On Easter morning, before the dogs were up, the rabbit took the 
nest of beautiful eggs, and carried them to the children. 

And on Easter morning, ever since, the children have found Easter 
eggs. 


Tuesday 
Write five sentences about Easter eggs. 


Wednesday 
Write five questions about Easter eggs. 


Thursday 
An Arbor Day Riddle (For the children to guess): 


I have only one foot, but thousands of toes; 
My one foot stands, but never goes. 
I have many arms, and they’re mighty all; 
And hundreds of fingers, large and small. 
From the ends of my fingers my beauty grows. 
I breathe with my hair, and I drink with my toes. 
I grow bigger and bigger about the waist, 
And yet I am always very tightly laced. 
None e’er yet saw me eat — I’ve no mouth to bite; 
Yet I eat all day long, in the full sunlight. 
In summer with song I shake and quiver, 
But in winter I fast, and groan, and shiver. 
— George Macdonald 
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Friday 
Story for Reproduction: 
Tae Eim Tree 
The farmer stood by the carriage-house door, 
S with his homestead o’er. 


“I wish I had planted one more tree, 
Just here on this side, by the vines,” thought he. 


Then he brought to the spot that sweet Spring day, 
A young, strong elm from over the way, 

And placed it there by the carriage-house door, 
Just where it was needed so much before. 


Lo, the years went by, till ninety were told — 
One sows, one reaps, ’tis the story old — 
When a farmer, young, stood by the door, 
Surveying with pride the landscape o’er. 


Said he, “The most beautiful thing I see 
Is this grand, o’erarching, old elm tree. 
Who planted it, boy, his name we must read 
In the loving thought, the loving deed.” 
— S. B. B. Merrifield 


It is quite possible that after the poem has been read, it will 
require retelling, in prose, for the children to understand, but 
the poem should be read first, by all means 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
Read the following poem to the children, and talk about 
birds’ nests: 
Brrp TRADES 


He builds a nest and plasters it 
With mud, and hay, and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know. 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cosy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard eat work — 
A carpenter is he — 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. — Selected 


What kinds of nests have you seen? What were they made 
of? What kind of anest does the robin have? The sparrow? 
The oriole? Tell about the crow’s nest, in the top of a high 
bare tree. What kind of a nest does the hen have? Who 
makes the nest for the hen? What bird builds the smallest 
nest? (Humming-bird.) 


Tuesday 

Write answers to the following questions, in complete sen- 
tences: 

Where are the hens’ nests? 

What does the robin build her nest off ? 

Where does the oriole build her nest ? 

What bird has the tiniest nest of all? 


Wednesday 
For Dictation: 

Little bird upon the tree, 
Sing a song to me; 

Sing a song of cherries ripe, 
In the early morning t, 
Little bird upon the tree, 
Sing a song to me. 


Thursday 
Story for reproduction: 


How THE Rosin Gor His Rep (Breast 
Once upon a time, the earth was very cold, and in the north there 
was only one fire. + | 
This fire was very precious, and it was watched night and aay by 
sag aes dean They took turns in resting, and caring for the 


In the north there lived a white bear who’ liked the cold. He was 
an enemy tothe people, because they loved their precious fire. He 
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was always on the watch for a chance to put out the fire, for he thought 
he would then have the land all to himself. 
j- One night the old man was asleep. The boy was watching the fire, 
and he began to get very sleepy. He wished it were time for him 
to sleep, and for the old man to care for the fire. All at once the fire 
was forgotten. The boy was fast . 
Then out of his den came the white bear. 
but a few tiny sparks, which he did not see. 
A little robin was watching. He flew down and fanned the sparks 
until he had made the fire bright again. But his little breast pen, - 


Third 


He put out the fire, all 


First WEEK 
Menday 


Have the following poem copied by the children: 


GREAT, WIDE WorRLD 
Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me; 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You friendly earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, world, at all, 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say — 


“You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot; 
You can love and think, and the earth cannot!’ 


Tuesday 


Commit to memory the first two stanzas of the poem, 
“Great, Wide World.” 


Wednesday 


Commit to memory the last two stanzas of the poem, 
“Great, Wide World.” < 


Thursday 


Write answers to the following questions, the answers to be 
taken from the poem, “Great, Wide World.” 

What kind of a world is this? 

Where is the water? 

Where is the grass? 

Where is the air? 

What does the wind do? 

What is there on the earth? 

What is of more worth than the earth? 


Friday 
Write a list of the describing words (adjectives) in the 
poem, ‘Great, Wide World.” 


ll 


~ SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Conversation The boys stand up, at their seats, and tell 
ag play a game of marbles. Who can tell the story 
est 


The girls stand, and tell how to jump rope. 


Tuesday 
For Dictation: 


When I was down beside the sea, 
A wooden spade they gave to me, 
To dig the sandy shore. 
The holes were empty like a cup; 
In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more.— Stevenson 
Wednesday 
Story for Reproduction: 
Take a little seed so hard and round, 
Make a little hole down in the ground, 
Put the seed into it, cover it with care; 
Who would ever think a seed was there? 
Will it ever leave the earth so brown? 
Wait and watch it closely when the rain comes down. 
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ing red. He flew about, and wherever he stopped, a bright fire sprang 
up. ‘The whole north was lighted with fires. 


This is how the robin got his red breast. It has been red ever since. 


Friday 


Conversation about birds. What ones have the children 
seen this spring? What ones can be seen from the school- 
room window ? 


Year 


First a little stem begins to show, 

Then two little leaves shoot out just so; 
That’s the way a plant grows, 

In the sunshine warm.— Selected 


Thursday 
Re-write from memory the story of the way a seed grows, 
as given in Wednesday’s lesson. 


Friday 
Write a list of ten trees, plants or flowers that grow from 
seed. 
THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Write about how Easter eggs can be colored and decorated 


Tuesday 

Conversation Talk about the Spring. What birds have 
you seen? Whatweretheydoing? What plants have started 
to grow? How are the buds now? Have any trees blos- 
somed yet? What are the farmers doing? What are the 
housekeepers doing this month? (House-cleaning.) What 
games are the children playing in April? 


Wednesday 

For the Teacher Have some picture either hung up before 
the class, or have a small copy for each child. Let the chil- 
dren write a list of things they can see in the picture. Who 
can write the longest list ? 


Thursday 

Write three words that rhyme with cat. Three that rhyme 
with set. Three that rhyme with pig. Three that rhyme 
with bell. 


Friday 
Write sentences containing the words written for Thurs- 
day’s lesson. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Story for Reproduction: 


PLANTING A TREE 

Once upon a time two little girls were coming home from school. 
They found a little tree by the side of the road. It had been pulled 
up and thrown away. One of the children said, “Let us plant the 
little tree and see if it will grow.” 

The little girls found a place for the tree, and they dug a hole. One 
held the tree straight, while the other covered the roots with earth. 
Then they both pressed the earth hard around the little tree with their 
feet. ; 

Every morning when the children went to school they stopped to see 
if their tree was there. Sometimes they carried water for it. As the 
years went by their tree kept on growing. At last it was large enough 
so that the little girls could play under it. 

The girls grew to be women, and they wrote poems for other children 
to read and speak, but they never forgot the tree they had planted. 

It was a beautiful sycamore. Alice and Phoebe Cary moved away 
to the city to live, but they often went back to see their tree. 

They would sit under the tree and talk about how they had planted 
it, ond. how they used to play under it. Perhaps they wrote some of 
their poems under the sycamore tree. 


Tuesday 
Re-write the story of the tree planted by the Cary sisters. 


Wednesday 
Copy the following poem: 
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The oak tree stood in the field, 
Beneath it dozed the herds; 

It gave to the mower a shield, 
It gave a home to the birds. 

Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms, 
With its brawny trunk and knotted arms. 


The apple tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon the air; 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 


“Now, hey,” said the pine, ‘for the wood! 
Come live with the forest band. 
Our comrade will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around. 


“QO ho!” laughed the sturdy oak; 
The life of the field for me. 
I weather the lightning stroke; 
My branches are broad and free; 
Grow straight and slim in the wood if you will, 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept hill!” 
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Trees.’ 


And the apple-tree murmured.low, 
“T am neither straight nor strong; 
Crooked my back doth grow, 
With bearing my burdens long.” 
And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a tear, 
And reddened the ground with fragrant cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard, 
And He said, “‘I have use for all; 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall: 
And grow they. tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait the Master’s will. 


So the ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue, 
And the pine was the mast that bent 
As over the waves it flew. 
And ruddy fruit of the apple tree, 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea.— Selected 


Thursday 

Write a list of the name words (nouns) in the poem, “‘ Three 
,’ 
Friday 

Write a list of the describing words (adjectives) in the 
poem, ‘‘ Three Trees.” 





















Third Grade Number 
April 
Kate K, O’NEILL 


OUNT by nines and twelves. It is very easy to show 
the children that counting by twelve is nearly the 
same ascounting by two. Let them see from the first, 
in counting by nines, that the right hand figure is al- 

ways one less. Three lessons ought to have the nines firmly 
fixed. One ring, or set of figures, is all that will be needed: 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I, 0. 

Again and again call attention to the fact that counting is 
onty adding. Have it done very rapidly. Give a little of it 
every day. Have an arithmetic match. Send as many chil- 
dren as possible to the board. Have the others work on paper. 
Give every child the same number to start with, and each 
child at the board a different one to add, as: Everyone 
write 13. Charlie (at the board) and Donald (at his desk) 





A Number Story Picture 





add 2; Wallace and Eddie add 3; Saidee and Ardus 4; Helen 
and Doris 6; Morris and James 5; Joe and Van 6; Billy 
and Vance 7; Wilson and Howard 8; Alice and Neva 9: 
Alma and William 10; Louis and Mary Louise 11; Frances 
and Madeline 12. See who will finish first. Let those who 
did the same work compare it. 

Review and drill on the prime numbers to 25. Review 
definitions of factor and prime number. Learn “Prime 
factors are factors that are prime numbers.” “If the right 
hand figure of a number is o or 5, the number can be divided 
by a 

Teach the children to look at the right hand figure every 
time and see if it is divisible by 2 or 5; if not, add the digits 
and see if it is divisible by 3. Don’t give them anything that 
is not, unless it is something they learned in the multiplication 
table. Also teach them always to divide by the smallest 
divisor first. 

One good drill in factoring is to use the multiplication 
tables and have them factor and tell if the factors are odd or 
even; prime or composite 
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oo = 3B XO... 

8 is even and composite. 

9 is odd and composite. 

56 = 7X8 

7 is odd and prime. 

8 is even and composite. 

Definitions to be learned. 

Subtraction is the process of taking one number from an- 
other. 

The minuend is the number from which we subtract. 

The subtrahend is the number to be subtracted. 

The answer in subtraction is the difference or remainder. 

Multiplication is a short way of adding. (Show the chil- 
dren that it is.) 

The Multiplicand is the number to be multiplied. 

The Multiplier is the number by which we multiply. 

The answer in multiplication is the product. 

Give a thorough review of the division tables. The 7’s, 
8’s, and 9’s are so hard that special attention should be given 
to them. 

Learn the liquid measure table, using the measures: 

4 gills = 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 quart 
4 quarts = 1 gallon 


SEAT WorkK 


Divide 864 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and prove each 
example. 


1 Gertrude mailed 6 letters and 5 postcards. 
the postmaster a quarter. 
her? 

2 Add 463, 276, 849, 721 and 684. 

3 Subtract 79,864 from 91,217. 

4 Multiply 4695 by 2004. 

5 Divide 91,643 by 1200 (cut off theciphers). 


She gave 
How much change did he give 


W 


Count the children in the room. If there are twice 
as many in Miss O’s room; 17 more in Miss F’s; 12 more 
in Miss W’s; 15 less in Miss A’s; and 2 more in Miss R’s, 
how many children in the building? 

2 Write the nines in multiplication. 

3 Begin with 17 and write to 105 by eights. 

1 I paid $3.15 for g dozen eggs. How much did one 
dozen cost? 

2 Write nineteen thousand two hundred three and 
twenty-six thousand four hundred ninety-seven. Add them, 
multiply by 5, and find 4 of the last answer. Write your an- 
swer in words. 


(Erase the odd, even, prime and composite numbers.) 
1 Write the odd numbers to go. 

2 The even to too. 

3. The prime to 25. 

4 The composite to 25. 


t Make out this bill: 
Arbus KRATZER 
Bought of Morris DECKER 


1 pair stockings ........ 
1 pair rubbers 
1 hat 


Received payment, 
Morris DECKER 


Divide 7,845 by 5; by 9; by 11. 

Find 4 of 647; 4 of 869. 

Write the answer only. 
7+94+64+8+4—3—2—5—6—3. 


nabwn 


1 If there are 12 panes of glass in each window in this 
room, and there are just as many in Miss O’s room, how 
many panes of glass in both rooms? 
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2 Multiply 9876 by 98; by 76; by 54; by 32. 
3. Write the ‘12’s in Multiplication. 


264 
128 


312 


704 
Write the terms. 
Write the definition for each term. 


6214 
1395 





4819 
Write the terms. 
423 
41 


423 
1692 


17,343 





Write the terms. 


2)425 


212 —1 
Write the terms. 


Write the multiplication table from 2 X 0 to 2 X 50. 
Write the division table from 2 + 2 to too + 2. Use the 
even numbers only for dividends. 


1 Alice had $.15, Mary had 3 times as much, Alada had 
twice as much as Mary, Iva had 5 times as much as Alice, 
and Doris had 4 times as much as Alada. How much did 
they all have? 

2 64,753 + 500. 

9427 X 6o00. 
421,876 — 149,095. 
42 + 26+ 81 + 95 + 64. 


nr w 


What is a prime number? 
What is a prime factor? 
What is a composite number? 
What is an even number? 
What is an odd number? 


Me fs HN is fs SB od 


7 gallons = quarts 
8 quarts = pints 

9 pints = gills 

4 yards = feet 

9 feet = inches 

1 sq. ft. = sq. in. 

8 dollars = cents 

5 dollars = dimes 

3 dollars = half-dollars 
2 dollars = quarters 

1 dollar = nickels 

I quarter = cents 

1 half dollar = cents 


g doz. eggs = eggs 


mhw ys ef 


946 
125 


821 


Write the terms. 
Write the definitions of each term. 
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Tell whether the factors are odd or even; prime or 
composite. 


45 
21 


70 


1 (193 —142) +3 X9+3+ 88. 

2 A house cost $2500, the furniture $1800. Everything 
was burned. There was an insurance of $2800. How 
much was lost by the fire? 

3 Write these tables: 

9+ 8 4+ 2 

4 8493 + 7. 


ok jee 


24,689 + 79,647 + 95,469. 
804,765 — 216,126. 

4285 + 98. 

7649 + 8. 

Find the prime factors: 


72 81 49 


63 
92 
46 + 
50 
92 
Pe 
18 + 


46 + 


xxX KKK KKK KKK XK XK 
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6425 
26 


38550 
12850 


167,050 


Write the terms. 
Write the definitions of each term. 


1 Mary has $9.50; Leo has $ as much and Claude has ¥, 
as much. How much have they all? 

2 648. Multiply it by 4; divide it by 8; subtract 269 
from it; add anything you choose to it. Add the four an- 
swers. Write the last answer in words. 


1 Write nineteen dollars and five cents, two hundred 
dollars and fifty cents, seventy-five dollars and eighty-one 
cents, thirty-six dollars and nineteen cents, one thousand 
four hundred seventeen dollars and one cent. 

2 Write factors and tell if they are odd or even; prime 
or composite. 


go 
12 


35 
3 Find the prime factors of 120, 85, 81, 72, 45, 88, 100, 42. 


1 May had r4 dolls, Anna had 24, Lucy 16, Bessie 21, 
and Evelyn 17. How many dolls in all? 

2 George had $14:16 and spent $12.04. 
have left ? 

3 Fritz had 216 marbles and Earl had three times as many 
How many had Earl? 

4 Leona had $2.35 and spent + of it. 
spend ? 


How much did he 


How much did she 


April 


ALice E. ALLEN 
a 


1. Though she come with a 


2. So should she come _ twice Or 





smile, Though she come with a 


* Cuas. E. Boyp 
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her 
get 
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What -ev - er 
We could -n’t 


tear, 


thrice in a year, 





Cuorus 


a 
mood She’s A - pril, 
tired Of A - pril, 


dear. 
dear. 


my 
my 


Her smiles 


fate, 


SS 


—_ 


sun-shine, Her 


make our tears make our 
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show’rs, And both put to - geth - er Make spring-time 


Y 2 om 


and flow’rs! spring-time and flow’rs! 
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An Arbor Day ‘Surprise 


Mary ELLERTON 
A walk in the November woods first suggested the Arbor 


Day surprise to Miss Hope. She looked from the noble 
trees arching above her head, to the acorns thickly strewn 
about her feet, and in a flash the whole plan formed itself in 
her mind. Being a lady of action; the morrow found her 
launched upon her new project, which she began by making 
a most unusual request of her class. 

‘Each one who brings me an acorn and an eggshell is to 
know a most delightful secret,” she said, and her eyes twinkled 
in a way that the children knew well. An acorn and an egg- 
shell! How mysterious! You may be sure that not one of 
them forgot that request. What fun they had searching for 
acorns among the bright-colored leaves on the way to school 
next morning! How carefully each one carried his precious 
eggshell! And Miss Hope was as good asher word. Toeach 
one who came with his acorn and eggshell, she whispered the 
delightful secret. How their eyes shone as they took their 
seats! With what breathless interest they watched Miss Hope 
as she sat at her desk marking upon each eggshell the initials 
of its owner, popping the acorn within, then bending to tell 
the secret! It was such fun to have a secret with Teacher, 
and such a nice secret, too. They could hardly keep it to 
themselves, they could hardly wait until the close of the session 
when Miss Hope said ‘something was going to happen.” And 
something did happen just before school was dismissed. All 
the books were put away and Miss Hope told the children to 
play ‘Go to Sleep.’ When the heads were raised, each one 
found upon his desk his own acorn and eggshell, and a hand- 
ful of queer-looking moss. 

“Now,” said Miss Hope, “we’re going to put the acorns 
to bed for their long winter’s sleep. Wrap the mossy blankets 
about them and tuck them into their little cradles.” 

The children did so with suppressed little ripples of excite- 
ment. 

Then Miss Hope werit to the window where she had pre- 
pared a long, shallow box partly full of sand. 
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“Now each one may come and bring his acorn and we'll 
place them all in this big box, side by side,” she said. 

As each one came, Miss Hope showed him how to place his 
eggshell so that the sand held it firmly upright. 

“‘Now each little acorn must have a good drink of water 
before .we sing him to sleep,” she said, when all had been 
placed in the box. 

Each shell was filled brimming full, and then with a lullaby 
for “the oak babies,” school was dismissed. 

Weeks passed, but never were the oak babies forgotten. 
One child each week was appointed to give them their daily 
drink, and to report progress. An acorn which Miss Hope 
had started in a bottle of water was also an object of daily 
interest. One day in early January, it showed signs of life — 
the shell broke open and a tiny root appeared. A week 
later and the first leaves began to show themselves. Then 
there was much anxious hovering over the box where the 
cradles were kept, but before many days had passed the babes 
began to waken and poke their heads up most inquiringly. 
Miss Hope, who had wisely planted a few extra acorns, broke 
open an eggshell to show the children how the roots were 
forming. 

In a month’s time the oak babies had quite outgrown their 
cradles, but the resourceful Miss Hope was ready with an 
idea for their next habitation. Pennies were scarce among 
the children, as Miss Hope well knew, so flower pots were out 
of the question, but before a week had passed each child had 
fashioned a little box of enamel cloth, Miss Hope having ob- 
tained a book of samples from an obliging dealer. How the 
children enjoyed making those boxes! How patiently they 
struggled with the unfamiliar material, and how happy they 
were when the boxes were pronounced ready for use! 

Then came the excitement of transplanting the baby oak 
trees. With careful fingers the children broke the shells 
and transferred the ball of roots and moss to the waiting box 
of soft loam. The shallow window-box, emptied of its sand, 
was filled to overflowing with the little tree boxes. Never did 
rea! infants receive better care than did those infant oak trees, 


and never were foster parents happier than were the children 


| 
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Miss Hope’s room, when on Arbor Day each one went home 
rrying his little oak tree with him! 

Miss Hope superintended the planting of many of the 
ees. Six of them were planted in the school-yard by chil- 


. dren who had no garden spot at home, but most of the trees 
“Iwent to brighten dingy backyards and forsaken corners where 


only a Miss Hope could imagine them thriving. But she, 
being worthy of her name, smiled happily over each planting, 
and declared, when the’strenuous day was over, that it had 
been the best Arbor Day she had ever known. 





Spring Planting on the Sand- 
table 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


PRIL is a busy month for the farmers, as they begin 
their labors in the fields, ready for spring planting. 


April showers water the earth, and soon the brown 
fields turn green, 


Other lands are ploughed and 
harrowed, ready for seed. 


Even the animals seem to feel 


the coming of spring as they look out from their enclosures 
waiting to be turned out to pasture. 

We had planted seeds in a box in our window, which were 
duly watered and watched. Then we talked of the farmer’s 
care for his animals and the need of fences to keep them from 
getting lost. (For this sequence of language subjects and 
related games see “A Year-book for Primary Grades.”’) 
Besides his animals the farmer has to use plow, wheelbarrow, 
take, hoe, etc. Thus a paper-cutting poster was made, the 
fence being constructed by pasting strips of white against 
upright posts and pasted on the gray. 


REAL GRASS 


All was ready for the sand-table and spring planting. When 
the sand had been well-watered, a surprise awaited the chil- 
dren in real grass seed that the teacher bought. Each child 
was given a small handful and came in turn to scatter it over 
the wet sand and rake it in. 

“Will it grow?” was eagerly asked, but with a tone of 
doubt. ‘Yes, if we water it every day,” was the reply. 

It was watched closely and at the end of a week green 
threads of grass were hailed with “It’s up!” Each day its 
height was commented upon. ‘Oh! it’s so tall!” they would 
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say, with forefingers separated, the distance measured. ‘‘ And 
it’s green!” anotherexclaimed. This amusing observation was 
probably caused by the brown grass outdoors still left by winter. 

While waiting for the grass to grow the farmyard was being 
planned. The same cardboard barn used last Fall was pro- 
duced and given a central place from which to start the fences. 
These were made with toothpicks inserted in the ends as be- 
fore. ‘Gates were also made at various parts of the pasture. 
Patterns were cut of cows, sheep, horses, pigs, donkeys, goats, 
hens, chickens, ducks, geese and turkeys. (See “A Year 
of Primary Occupation Work,” Term III.) A chicken coop 
was made and downy Easter chicks, hen and rooster were 
given possession with a pile of straw outside for a nest. Ker- 
nels of yellow corn were strewn around for their consumption, 
giving quite a realistic touch in the green grass. Of course 
sunbonnet babies and overall boys took care of the farmer’s 
pasture and animals. Cardboard rake and hoe were cut 
freehand and bent into shape for using. A silhouette wheel- 
barrow and plow used in the poster were also saved. (In 


connection with the grass planting, oats and corn could also 
be used if the illustration on the table is to be kept long 
enough to enable it to grow. Clover also adds o the effect.) 





Duck Ponp 

At the other end of the farm land was the duck pond. This 
consisted of a basin of water inserted in the sand. The edges 
were covered with green moss, and birch bark seats were 
added for a “park.” Paper ducks and geese walked around 
the edge, and two tiny china rabbits cuddled side by side, 
on a birch bark seat. 

The crowning glories of the pasture were floating celluloid 
duck, swan and goldfish. Before school the pond was well 
patronized and wet hands testified to the pleasure of making 
+he animals swim and dive. As sand would get into the basin 
in spite of care, the water had to be changed often to keep it 
looking clean. Around the pond were planted paper crocuses 
traced, colored and cut, then planted in the grass by means 
of toothpicks glued to the backs. Some bluets brought 
in, roots and all, were also given a new lease of life, which 
completed the realistic effect of the park. 


A Wac oF WELCOME 
Another attraction was a little Japanese toy dog, which 
had a most wonderful tail that would wag delightfully when 
touched, as it was made of a tightly coiled wire. Consequently 
it was made to wag continually! He also had a linked chain 
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attached to his collar and this enabled him to be tied to a 
stick by the barn to “protect the animals.” His welcoming 
wag greeted horse and cart, as an overall boy drove up. At 
times he found his way into the pasture. 

A china cat and candy box rabbit completed the farmer’s 
stock. 

Children love real playthings on the sand-table and when 
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once the teacher starts the suggestion, objects suitable are 
sure to be loaned. The children will provide inspiration to 
the teacher to whom a sand-table illustration seen when com- 
pleted seems a big undertaking. As these articles have tried 


to show, however, the preparation is made at odd moments, 
little by little, and patterns are cut as seat work. 
fore not a burden, but a joy to all. 


It is there 


A Park on the Sand-table 


DAISY 


A Toy Park is at present the cherished possession on our 
sand-table. Green blotters serve as the grass, oval mirrors 
with white swans and geese floating upon them, are the ponds; 
green trees and bushes are grouped about; two urns, with a 
stiff little green bush in each, are just inside the front entrance; 
storks and dogs and little children are placed about, and all 
is surrounded by a fence of clay. Best of all, these seemingly 
wooden toys can be lifted up, moved about, arranged and 
rearranged to the children’s delight and satisfaction. 

Two paper patterns of each object are colored and cut out, 
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while at the same time a similar pattern is cut from stiff paste 
board. The paper patterns are then pasted on the pasteboard 
one, one on each side, so giving it the stiff wooden appearance. 
After it has been allowed to dry, it is placed in a small piece 
of clay, which, when it hardens, serves as a firm standard and 
support, making it stand up and also allowing it to be moved 
about. The fence and urns could be made in the same way 
instead of out of clay, if desired. 

We are now going to work upon a Noah’s Ark, always dear 
to the heart of a child, using the same method. 
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Spring Book-marks 
N. B. H. 

In my Second Grade the reading books are distributed 
every morning before school, to furnish some valuable occupa- 
tion work during the occasional spare minutes that come to 
every child some time during the session — perhaps when he 
has finished some prescribed work a few minutes sooner than 
the rest of the class. The motto of our room is, “When your 
work is done, take your book and study.” Every child realizes 
that he has something to do all the time, and there is no ex- 
cuse for a minute’s idleness, from the beginning to the end of 
the session. 

And now, a word as to the system of book distribution that 
we use in our school. Every book in each set, (15) books toa 
set, is numbered with numbers cut from old calendar sheets, 
these being pasted in the upper left corner of the inside of the 
front covers. Book No. 1 is always the desk book. Each 
child has his own number, and claims his book when that 
number is called by the monitor. Even when sets of books 
are changed for new ones, each child holds the same number 
in the new book, and retains that number throughout the 
year; and he is held responsible for any accident that may 
happen to the book bearing his number. In each of my four 
desk books (I have four reading classes), I keep a paper with 
the name of every child in that class and the number of the 
book that is charged up to him; from this paper I appoint the 
monitors who shall distribute the books to their respective 
classes — a different monitor each day. 

When I say, “Harry, you may give the books to your class 
to-day, and Fred may give them to-morrow,” the children of 
Harry’s class stand and gather about his desk, while he gets 
the books from the table, returns, and opening each book, 
calls its number and passes it to its owner. At the same time 
monitors are appointed for the three other classes, and are 
distributing their books in a similar manner. In this way, all 
four classes are receiving their books at the same time, only 
avery few minutes are consumed, and the children are learning 
a splendid lesson in self-reliance and self-control; for no talk- 
ing is allowed except by the monitors, the children are required 
to pass quickly and quietly, and to return to their seats as soon 
as they receive their books. 

On the papers in my desk books, I write each day the num- 
ber of the page for the next lesson (very valuable to a possible 
substitute, in case the paper slipped from the book and its 
place were lost when she was looking for the lesson page; 
and we never know when we may need a substitute at a 
minute’s notice). It is such fun to do the things that 
“Teacher” does, you know; and I noticed that several of the 
children were following my scheme, and keeping in their 
books slips of paper (none too clean), of their own furnishing; 
upon these they were writing their lesson-page number from 
day to day, as I did. 

Here was a practical use for book-marks — book-marks, of 
which we had made so many in the past, during our drawing 
lessons, and of which we had used so few, if, indeed, any at all. 
Consequently, we made some new ones; not the kind that 
slip over the top of the page, and become wrinkled and soiled 
because they project so far above the edge of the book, but 
just little oblongs of white drawing paper, about 6 inches 
jong by 14 inches wide. Upon these we drew pretty flowers, 
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and upon the backs we had ample room to write the number 
of the new lesson page each day, crossing out the old number 
as wedid so. Thechildren werevery happy, not only in mak- 
ing the pretty book-marks, but in having a real use for them. 





Violets 
Under the green hedges after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky 

Down there do the dear little violets lie; 

Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen; 

By the leaves you may know where the violets hath be. 
— J. Moultrie 





Clay Modeling for Primary 
Grades : 


A TEACHER 

Mold the egg form. 

From the large part of the egg model the body of the goose 
in this way: 

Beginning at what will be the neck end of this part model 
the line of beauty of the back of the goose. 

A line of Beauty Find out what that is before beginning 
on the goose. 

A beauty line always pleases the eye and mind. It is a 
curve sweeping in and out, but never like the letter S. Those 
are beauty lines in your writing which make up the larger 
parts of the letters, A, N, F, T. 

Not all lines of beauty are exactly like those in the letters, 
but they always have no two parts alike. Now look at the 
line of the back of the goose. How flowingly graceful it is! 
One part curves up, another down, but nowhere in it can 
you find the commonplace letter S. Compare the letter 
S curve with the line of the goose’s back, or the line of his 
breast or the lines of his neck. 

Out-of-doors everything is full of lines of beauty. The 
gull sweeping down the air has twin lines of beauty in 
his wings. The crow has them, too. Every bird and 
beast and fish and flower and fruit and human beings 
wear these wonderful curves. The mountains wear great 
wide sweeping undulations, while the sea waves themselves roll 
up with grand spirals and swelling curves against the .esrOh 

But to go back to our goose. It is not such a long way back 
either, for the curves the waterfowl wear are much the same 
as those the water in motion takes on, only they are, of course, 
smaller. Study the curves of the goose from a real goose if 
you can, if not, from a good drawing. Get these curves right 
and you will be surprised to find how much beauty your work 
has and how much it looks like the living model. It is a 
good plan at first to make a drawing of the bird and when it 
is fairly good and the size you wish to model, keep it by you, 
and place your clay goose upon it from time to time to test and 
correct your work. 

The swan has lines longer, more sweeping, and imposing, 
and delicately balanced, but similar to those of the goose. 








A History Lesson 


Etta M. Powers 


HILDREN of the primary grades will be greatly 
interested in the thrilling story of Paul Revere’s 


midnight ride if the story is presented to them in some 
clear, simple manner. 

After the story is told, the children can make paper cuttings 
of the old North Church, the moon, cannon, flag, guns, 
powder-horn or the camp (tents) of the British. 

If a sand-table is in the room, then the camp of the British 
can be made, the river, the boats, the old North Church, and 
a miniature Paul Revere can be made to ride through Med- 
ford, Lexington and on to Concord spreading the alarm. 
A little bridge at Concord adds interest. 

If sand-table and clippings are not feasible, then the 
teacher can illustrate the story with,rough drawings upon the 
blackboard and the little ones can, in imagination, make 
sketches of their own, illustrating any portion of the story which 
they choose. 


THe Story oF PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


Some brave good men came across the ocean from England. 
They wished to live in this country. They wished to make 
their own laws, have their own churches and schools and 
cities. 

These brave men worked very hard chopping down trees to 
build their houses, clearing the land, ploughing and sowing 
the seed so that they might not starve. 

But the King of England made them pay money to him. 
This did not seem right to the Americans. They needed all 
they could earn. 

The King of England said, ‘‘I will make these Americans 
obey me. I will frighten them. I will send my soldiers over 
to America to fight them.” 

So the King sent his soldiers across the ocean to make the 
people do as he wished. They had a great General and the 
soldiers wore red coats and gold lace. 

The Americans had some cannon in a town called Con- 
cord. The British general found out about this and he de- 
cided to send his soldiers out to Concord and surprise the 
Americans and get the cannon. 

When Paul Revere and some of his Boston friends learned 
this, they said, “‘We must let those people know that the 
British soldiers are coming.” 

Then Paul Revere said to a friend, ‘Now you watch the 
British to-night, and if they start for Concord, you let me know 
it by a signal. You hang one lantern in the tower of the 
Old North Church, if the British march by land. Hang two 
lanterns in the tower if they go by sea. I will be on the oppo- 
site shore watching.” 

So Paul Revere went over to the shore on the other side of 
the river, and how he did watch the belfry of that Old North 
Church! , 
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He stood beside his horse ready to jump on his back and 
gallop off through the country to spread the alarm. 
The moon rose over the bay and all was quiet in the old 


town of Boston. By and by the British soldiers left their 
camp up on the Common. They thought all the people were 
asleep. The soldiers marched down to the water’s edge where 
their boats were. 

Paul Revere’s friend was watching. He saw them in the 
darkness like a long line of black. He heard the clash of their 
arms too, and he heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of their feet 
as they marched along. 

So he hurried up the stairs in the church, then up, up the 
little narrow stairs higher and higher, in the church belfry. 
He frightened some pigeons who had their nests far up in the 
belfry. 

Then he climbed a little ladder and at last reached the 
highest window in the belfry. He looked far down over the 
city. It was nearly midnight. 

He saw the black line of boats on the river and he knew 
the British soldiers were in those boats. He hung out two 
lanterns. 

Paul Revere was on the opposite shore all this time, watch- 
ing, watching, watching that belfry window. At last, in the 
darkness, he saw a glimmer, a gleam of light. 

He sprang to the saddle and grasped the bridle. No time 
was to be lost. He looked again at the belfry tower. A 
second light he sees. Two lights are there and he knows 
the soldiers are going by sea. 

Off Paul Revere goes like a flash! 
Faster and faster he urges his horse! ‘On, on!” he shouts 
to his horse. Away he flies! He goes so fast that the sparks 
fly out from the horse’s hoofs as he strikes the pebbles in the 
road. Soon Paul Revere was far out of sight on his wonder- 
ful midnight ride to Concord. 

Up hill and down hill, across the level plain and around the 
bend of the road flies the hurrying feet of the galloping horse. 

It was twelve o’clock, midnight, when Paul Revere rode 
into Medford town. ‘“‘Get up! Get up!” he loudly crie 
“The British soldiers are coming,” and with a wild clatter « 
hoofs he galloped on down the road, up the street, and across 
the field to Lexington. 

It was one o’clock, in the middle of the night, when he 
galloped into Lexington. He shouted out to the sleeping 
people his cry of alarm. “What is it? What isit!” asked 
the people as Paul Revere pounded the great brass knocke's 
on the heavy doors of the farmhouses. ‘‘Up! Up!” he cried 
out, “‘the British are coming!” and away he dashed up tie 
road. 

It was two by the clock when he galloped across the bridge 
into Concord town. The birds were beginning to wake in the 
early dawn, the sheep were bleating and sounds of crowing 
cocks were heard. 

Again he pounded at the doors of the people’s houses and 
exclaimed, ‘The British! The British! They are coming! 
Gét up! Get up! To arms! To arms!” 


Away he dashes! 
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Soon everyone was awake and the brave men were all ready 
with their muskets and powder horns. “There will be a 
battle!” they cried. “And we will be ready for those 
British soldiers!” 

And everyone was ready for the soldiers. Even the mothers 
hi for they built hot fires and melted their pewter plates 
and tea urns and sugar bowls and made them into bullets. 

By and by the British soldiers came. But the good farmers 
were all ready and gave them “ball for ball from behind each 
fence and farmyard wall.” 

The British soldiers had to flee, for the farmers won the 
victory. 

All this happened April 19, 1775, and if it had not been for 
the brave rider who galloped through the country that night 
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to give the alarm, the British might have surprised those 
farmers after all. 

So we shall always remember Paul Revere because of his 
famous midnight ride. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES 


Historical pictures referring to this story may be ordered 
of the Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. The subjects 
may be: 

Paul Revere’s House, Boston. 
Concord Bridge and Minute Man. 
Lexington Monument. 

Old North Church, Boston. 





























Rosemary VIII 


Atice E. ALLEN 


All Aboard for Aunt Mary’s 


Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look ex- 
actly alike, and who live on a farm away from everybody, are going to 
school in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rose- 
mary Dawson. So far, in spite of strange happenings, and although 
Mary has told Polly that she has a sister Rose and Rose has told Polly 
that she has a sister Mary, no one has found out that there are two 
Rosemaries. Jinny and John and the Baby come to the farmhouse — 
everybody su from Aunt Mary Craig. But in the last chapter 
Mrs. Jinny on estan on the scene and tells Rosemary Dawson 
that the children are hers. 


While things were happening to Rose at school, that next- 
to-the-last day of March, things were happening, too, to Mary 
at the old farmhouse. Everything — almost —that small 
children shouldn’t do, Jinny and John and the Baby did as 
fast as ever they could. When John was rescued from the 
old bay’s stall where he had fallen, head first, through the 
opening where hay was supposed to fall, and when, half 
an hour later, he and Jinny both rode around the corner of 
the house on the back of Daisy, the young Jersey cow, and 
when Father said harshly that everything was Mary’s fault, 
Mary made up her mind. The children should go back to 
Aunt Mary. 

Of course she would tell Rose, but no one else. But Rose 
didn’t come home. Instead, a man, who lived miles farther 
up in the hills,-stopped on his way home from town to say 
that Rosemary Dawson would stay all night with Norah. 
So, of course, there was nothing for Mary to do but to carry 
out her plans alone as best she could. 

As early as she could get away, the next morning, she went 
cross-lots to town, slipped into Old Fan’s stall, untied her 
and rode her home. ‘Then, while Father and Cynthy were 
both busy, she rode away again, this time with the three babies 
behind her on Old Fan’s back. She went the long way 
round, and there were so many small accidents and so many 
sobs and screams to be quieted, that if the morning train 
south hadn’t been late, she would have missed it altogether. 
’ But somehow or other, Old Fan was tied to a post near the 
Page and Mary and the three babies were tumbled aboard 
the train. 





“Oh, dear!” gasped Mary, “I do hope Old Fan will be 
good and stand still until I get back. And I hope Rose won’t 
mind my taking her. And I wish I knew what to do next!” 

There really wasn’t much Mary could do, except to fall 
into the nearest seat, with all the babies atop of her. And 
as always, when things were strange to them, they all three 
cried together. It took much petting and patting and two 
cookies apiece out of Mary’s lunch box to quiet them. Then 
along came a man in a blue suit with gilt buttons. 

“Are you the little old woman who lived in a shoe?” he 
asked smiling down at Mary. 

Mary smiled back — an anxious little smile — with almost 
no dimple. 

“T might as well be,” she said. ‘Such times as we’ve 
had at our house ever since these children came. They 
can’t talk much — any of them — but they can cry. And 
Father only likes: John — Father can’t bear girls — and with 
Jinny and the Baby and Rose and me, he has four — four 
too many, he said yesterday. Then Rose just can’t get along 
with them — and it’s her turn to-morrow. Even Cynthy 
was as nervous as a hen, she said so. So there was nothing 
except to take them back to Aunt Mary. Will it cost much?” 

“Where does Aunt Mary live?” smiled the conductor. 

Mary showed him Aunt Mary’s letter with the address in 
the upper corner of the envelope. 

The conductor whistled. 

“Mary Craig?” he said. ‘Well, she can look after four 
girls, all right, if your father can’t. It'll take about all day 
to get there, and you must change cars at Mayburgh,” he 
added, as he counted out the fare from Mary’s egg-money. 

“Oh, I must get back before dark!” cried Mary. ‘‘There’s 
Old Fan waiting, and I told the station man to leave her till 
Icame. And Rose must have her, you know, when school is 
out.” 

The conductor had worries enough of his own without 
thinking out Mary’s. But he pointed her out to one or two 
people. And the old man who sat in front of Mary, and the 
pretty young lady behind, had heard, too. And in a few 
minutes, Mary and Jinny and Johp and the Baby had plenty 
of friends and were treated to everything that came along. 

It was just the kind of time that Jinny and John and the 
Baby liked. And ’way down in her heart, Mary kept hoping 
that somehow or other she would be able to get back home that 
night. 


’ 
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But the train flew on and on and on —so many, many, 
many miles that at last she began to feel that she should never 
be able to get back at all. By and by, everybody helped her 
and the babies change cars, and then there were strange faces 
everywhere and a strange conductor who hadn’t time to talk. 
And the babies all went to sleep and by and by Mary herself 
slept and woke up to find a soft warm dusk settling down over 
everything and the train just rushing and roaring and clang- 
ing into a big city station. 

Mary left the train with the rest of the people and was swept 
along into a big bright station. There, in the midst of the 
biggest hurly-burly she had ever imagined, she stood, the 
Baby still asleep in her tired arms, and Jinny and John cling- 
ing fast to her, their mouths getting ready to howl. 

“Oh dear,” gasped Mary, ‘If I’d ever known ’twould be 
like this, where Aunt Mary lived, I’d never have come.” 

A little newsboy shouted something in her ear. Much as 
Mary dreaded boys, a boy was better than nobody at all. 
She clutched at him with her free hand. 

“Oh, do wait — just a minute — please!” she cried. ‘Do 
you know where my Aunt Mary Craig lives?” 

If that little newsboy hadn’t been new, himself, to the ways 
of a big city, probably Mary would never have found Aunt 
Mary Craig just as she did. As it was, he stopped shouting 
long enough to look at her. And something about her and 
Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby made him think of a bit of a home 
he had left away up state. 

“Got off the wrong station?” he asked in a brief, but 
friendly way. 

‘“‘No,” said Mary. Then, just as fast as she could, she 
told him all about things, and how she just must find Aunt 
Mary Craig. 

Everybody was in such a hurry everywhere, she had to 
hurry, too. And long before she had finished, the little news- 
boy was pulling her along through the crowds of people, 
pushing and jostling, and all the time shouting, ‘‘Ex-try! 
Ex-try!” Electric cars clanged and shot past. Automobiles 
bore down upon you and just missed you. Even Jinny 
’n’ John ’n’ the Baby — weeping and wailing — were quite 
unheard in the noise and confusion ,everywhere. 

“Here you are,” cried the newsboy, suddenly bringing them 
around a corner into a clearer space, where a number of auto- 
mobiles were waiting. ‘If your Aunt Mary Craig is the rich 
Miss Mary Craig whose picture is in my paper, this is her 
car.” And before Mary could think what was happening, 
she found herself and Jinny and John and the Baby pushed 
into a big, empty car. And the little newsboy was off in the 
crowd, still screaming ‘Ex-try! Ex-try!” and much more 
which Mary couldn’t understand. 

Mary clung fast to Baby and waited. Jinny and John 
cried on and refused comfort of any kind. It grew darker 
and darker. The night fell softly over the great city like a 
big, filmy blue veil. Suddenly, out of the passing crowd, came 
a tall woman. She paused beside the car, did something 
which set it panting, and, before Mary could say a word, the 
woman had climbed into the driver’s place, the car moved — 
and away they flew like some big, swift bird. Away they 
went, up a broad bright street, where the lights of different 
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colors looked like flowers, where tall buildings, set close to- 
gether, hid the sky, and where they made their way as best 
they could through crowds of cars, carriages, and people. 
On and on, over a bridge, where a half-circle of lights laughed 
at another half-circle in the water. On and on, up a broad 
dusky street, where there were trees and houses far back from 
the street. Here they flew so fast, that Mary clutched the 
Baby tight and John and Jinny clutched each other and, 
for once, forgot to cry. By and by, the car went more slowly 
and at last came to a standstill before a large house, showing 
dimly through trees and dark shrubbery. 

On the walk stood a man in livery. Aunt Mary stepped 
from the car. 

“Look the car over carefully, Stimpson,” she said. 

“Aunt Mary,” cried Mary. She leaned as far out as sh: 
could from under the cover of the car. ‘I’ve brought yo 
Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby again!” 

And Aunt Mary turned and stared unbelievingly at the fou: 
children in the tonneau of her car. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“Mary Craig Dawson,” said Mary. 

“Mary Craig Dawson?” repeated Aunt Mary. “M 
niece, Mary Craig Dawson?” 

Mary nodded. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From home,” said Mary, ‘“‘to bring the children back 
Aunt Mary. Father doesn’t like girls —” 

“So I remember,” said Aunt Mary grimly. “But wh 
are these children ?” 

Just here, John decided to take part in the conversation 
He held out a small sticky hand to Aunt Mary Craig. 

“Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby,” he said, “‘How-de-do?’ 

“Why you ought to know them, Aunt Mary,” cried Mar; 
anxiously, “even if you don’t me. You sent them to us at 
Christmas — don’t you remember?” 

Aunt Mary opened the car door and helped Mary out, 
kissing her as she did so. 

“You are my niece,” she said. “ You are as like my siste: 
Mercy — your mother, child—as anyone could be. And 
that’s my letter,” she waved aside the letter Mary was hold 
ing out to her. “I wrote it just before I went away at Christ 
mas time, to tell you I was sending you three bright new five 
dollar gold pieces for a gift.” 

“Gold pieces?” cried Mary. 

“‘Gold pieces,” said Aunt Mary firmly. ‘I sent them by 
express. Why should you think I would send you chil- 
dren ?”’ 

“You said three small Christmas gifts,” said Mary, “and 
Father said it was just like you.” Aunt Mary smiled grimly. 
“And — well, the children came, you know—and the 
gold pieces didn’t. But—” Mary paused, bewildered 
“staring at the children which Stimpson was setting in a row 
on the walk beside her, “‘if Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby aren’t 
yours, whose are they? And what on earth can we do wit! 
them?” 

“‘Put them to bed,” said Aunt Mary, picking up the Bab) 
and taking John’s hand. “To-morrow we'll advertise them.’ 

(To be continued) 
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Proserpine 
(Adapted and dramatized from the Myth) 
CAROLINE Haar, State Normal, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 
CHARACTERS 
Proserpine 


Mother Ceres 
King Pluto 


Mercury 
Sea Nymphs 
Servants 


ScENE I 


(At doorway of Mother Ceres’ house. 
with her arm around Proserpine.) 


Mother Ceres My child, I must go and look after the 
grain and fruit in the Northlands. They sadly need my 
care. Be a good child while I am gone. 

Proserpine Surely, Mother, that will I do indeed. Only 
[ shall miss you sadly. (She embraces her mother.) May I 
play with the little Sea Nymphs while you are gone? Right 
well I like to bear them company. 

Mother Ceres Yes, play with the little Sea Nymphs, only 
wander not far from home. 

Proserpine Very well, mother, I will obey. 

Mother Ceres Now I must hasten on my journey. Good- 
bye, dear child; may the gods keep thee safe until my return. 

Proserpine And thee, too, dear mother. (They embrace 
and Mother Ceres goes off. Proserpine stands in doorway of 
the house and watches her out of sight.) 

Proserpine Now, I will go to the Sea Nymphs. (She 
runs down stage and calls) Little Sea Nymphs, come and 
play with me. 


(Sea Nymphs appear. They come dancing in dressed in 
dresses of pale green cheese cloth made long with flowing sleeves. 
See page 230.) 

Sea Nymphs Here we are, dear Proserpine. 
you have? 

Proserpine Mother has gone to care for the grain in the 
-Northland and has left me alone. She said I might play 
with you, but must not wander far away. 

First Nymph What will you play? 


Mother Ceres stands 


What will 
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Proserpine Oh, let’s dance! (They dance and sing as 
long as teacher desires, then Proserpine says) 

Proserpine Oh, I am tired! Come with me now and 
gather flowers. I will make garlands for your hair. 

First Nymph Nay, little one, we cannot go with thee. 

Second Nymph We cannot breathe away from the salt air. 

Third Nymph Our feet would instantly change to a 
fish’s tail once more if for long we left these sands. 

Proserpine Then I will go alone and you wait for me here. 

Fourth Nymph - We will return to the salt water and come 
again when you call. 

Fijth Nymph But remain not long away. 

Sixth Nymph Nor wander far. Remember thy mother’s 
words. 

Proserpine 1 will 
(Going off.) 

Sea Nymphs 


remember. The gods keep thee. 
Thee also, Proserpine. 


(Curtain) 


ScENE II 


(Proserpine comes in with her apron full of flowers. 
glances around her.) 


Proserpine (in astonishment) Why, I had no idea I had 
come so far. What will mother say? I must return at once. 
(She catches sight of bush of flowers. Paper flowers tied on 
branch. This may be close to black curtain through which 
King Pluto comes, or he may come up through a box banked up 
and hidden with evergreen and paper flowers.) Oh, what 
beautiful, beautiful flowers! I must have some of those. 
(She pulls at flowers and whole plant comes up.) Oh! I have 
pulled up the whole plant. Iam sosorry! I will try and put 
it in the ground once more. What a hole it has left! Oh! 
Oh! it grows larger and larger. And what isthis? (Fright- 
ened she steps back. King Pluto appears from curtain or box. 
Proserpine turns to run.) 

King Pluto Do not fear me, dear child. I will not harm 
thee. Surely thou art far from -home, and must be tired. 
Just there (pointing) my coal black horses wait for me. 
Come ride with me. 

Proserpine Nay, nay, I must hasten home. 
mother waits forme. (She turns to go. 
her by the sleeve.) 6 


She 


Mayhap my 
King Pluto catches 
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King Pluto Nay, hasten not, dear_child. My horses 
go like the wind. Come, ride with me. 

Proserpine Icannot go. 

King Pluto Int my palace are bright gems of every kind. 
All —all are thine. Oh, come with me. 

Proserpine No, no! 

King Piuio Thou shalt be queen. Thy word be law. 

Proserpine 1 will not go. 

King Pluto You must. If not willingly, by force. (They 
struggle. King Pluto bears her off.) 

Proserpine (screaming) Mother, mother, oh, mother! 
Oh, Sea Nymphs, come! Mother! 


(In a moment the Sea Nymphs come in. They dance about 
looking jor’ Proserpine.) 


First Sea Nymph 1 know I heard her scream and cal! 
for us. (Calling.) Proserpine! Proserpine! 

Second Nymph Where can she be? 

Third Nymph Oh, I am faint! (Nymphs rush to her. 
They fan her with their sleeves.) 

Fourth Nymph We cannot stay. Let’s all call and then 
away. (They call.) Proserpine! Proserpine! Proserpine! 

(They go sadly off still calling. Their voices come back 
softly dying away in the distance, ‘Proserpine, Proserpine.’’) 


























































































































ScENneE ITI 


(King Pluto’s Kingdom. Have a large piece of black cam- 
bric placed in front of drop curtain with a large jagged hole cut in 
ss. When the drop curtain goes up the audience gaze through 
this hele into the room in Pluto’s Kingdom which gives the 
fect of looking into a cave.) 

(Proserpine is seated in the room alone. She has a jewel 
casket in her hand and is listlessly turning over various jewels, 
chains, bracelets, etc. The room is lighted with many candles 
in old-fashioned candlesticks. Have candles everywhere.) 


Proserpine Weeks have I been here, but not a bit of food 
have I tasted. Mother told me once that if one ate in Pluto’s 
house he would forget his friends and home and all his past. 
Ah, me! how I long to see my mother and home once more! 
How I long for the bright sun and hate these pale lights and 
endless nights! 

(Enter King Pluto, and servant. Servant busies himself 
about the room. King Pluto advances toward Proserpine. 
Preserpine turns from him.) 













































































you would not blame me for keeping you here. 

Proserpine 1 think of my poor mother. How she mus: 
mourn for me. Oh, take me to her! 

King Pluto No,no! I cannot let you go. 


(Proserpine covers her face with her hands and weeps.) 


King Pluto Don’t, don’t cry, child. (Aside) She al- 
most makes my heart relent. (To Proserpine) Eat but once 
with me, and then, if you desire, I'll take}thee home. 

Proserpine No, no, ll not forget my mother. I hate 
your dark, dark kingdom where nothing but night reigns. 1 
long for the beautiful sunlight and my dear mother’s face 
(She weeps.) 

Pluto (aside to servant) Take this basket. (Gives baskei 
to servant) Go up into the world and bring back fruit. The 
choicest you can find of every kind. (Servant bows and de- 
parts. King Pluto again advances to Proserpine.) Ah, child, 
if thou didst know how much I love thee! Thy face to me i: 
brighter than the sunshine. Thy presence, even, when thou 
turnest from me fills my heart with joy. Oh, be my queen 
Turn not from me, and thou shalt see my love can be as tender 
as thy mother’s. 

Proserpine (sobbing) My mother, oh,my mother! (Turn- 
ing to King Pluto.) If thou dost love me as thou sayest, 
oh, take me to her, and evermore I’ll bless thee! (King Pluto 
stands undecided and servant re-enters.) 

King Pluto (aside to servant) Let me see the fruit. Per- 
chance she may eat that. (He opens basket, then starts back 
in anger.) What meansthis? Just one dried up little pome- 
granate! Explain this jest or by the gods thou’lt suffer! 

Servant Nay, ’tisno jest. That pomegranate, poor as it 
is, is worth its weight in gold. ‘Tis all the fruit there is 
in the world, oh, king! Mother Ceres mourns for her 
daughter. She has forbidden anything to grow until her 
child’s return to her. Everything is drying up. The fields 
are brown and bare. 

King Pluto Put the pomegranate on a golden plate and 
giveittome. (Servant obeys. King Pluto goes to Proserpine 
with the plate.) Proserpine, here is all the fruit there is left 
in the world. Surely you will take this. 

Proserpine Take it away. (Loud knocking is heard out- 
side 


.) 

King Pluto Who knocks? Who dares to come hither 
without permission? (Servant and King Pluto go out.) 

Proserpine (raises her head. She looks all around, then 
goes up to the fruit) Poor little pomegranate! All the fruit 
there isin the world. I wonder why? I'll just take it in my 
hand. (She takes pomegranate in her hand, and looks at #) 
How hungry Iam! [I'll just take one little bite. (She bites 
the pomegranate. Just then King Pluto and Mercury are 
heard talking outside.) 

Mercury (outside) I tell thee she must be returned to her 
mother. It is the will of Jupiter. (Proserpine hears them 
and puts fruitdown. She tries to take the piece from her mouth.) 

Proserpine Oh, I have swallowed six of the seeds! (Enter 
Mercury and King Pluto.) 

King Pluto Proserpine, you shall return to your mother 
with Mercury. (Proserpine runs to Mercury and claps her 
hands) He has been sent for you. I shall miss you sadly, 
child. (Proserpine looks at King Pluto, then runs to him.) 

Proserpine You have tried to be kind to me and I forgive 
you for keeping me from my mother. Perhaps I may visit 
you some day. The gods keep thee, poor King Pluto. 

King Pluto Yes, poor King Pluto, with all his riches, 
in that he has failed to win thy love. (He buries his head 
in his hands.) 

Mercury (seizing Proserpine by her hand) Come, come 
away. 

Proserpine (holding back and looking at King Pluto) Alas! 
I hate to leave him thus. Fain would I almost stay with 
him. 

Mercury "Tis well he heard thee not speak thus or much 
I fear me thou wouldst never go. Thy mother waits thee, 
hasteaway. (He hurries her off, Proserpine going reluctantly 
and gazing back at Pluto, whe does not raise his head.) 

(Curtain) 
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King Pluto Little Proserpine, be kind. Do not turn from 
me. If you knew how dreary my kingdom was without you, 
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Scene IV 


(Mother Ceres sits in the doorway of her home with her head 
buried in her arms. Presently she looks up and around.) 


Mother Ceres What is this I see? Does the earth dare 
disobey me? I said no green thing should grow until my 
child returned to earth once more, and see, the grass is spro'1t- 
ing and the trees do bloom. 

(Proserpine’s voice outside) And here I am, dear mother. 
(Proserpine comes rushing in, followed by Mercury, Mother 
Ceres and Proserpine rush toward each other and embrace when 
they meet.) 
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F\Mother Ceres My child, my child! (TojMercury) The 
gods bless thee for restoring my child. [ 


Mercury (to Proserpine) Did you eat anything in King 
Pluto’s house? Why so reluctant to leave Shim) and follow 
me? 

Proserpine Just as you came in I tasted a pomegranate 
and accidentally swallowed six of the seeds. 

Mercury Then each year must you return to Pluto a 
willing guest, and in his gloomy kingdom stay a month for 
every seed. 

Mother Ceres Oh,woeisme! My child remain away from 
me six months in every year. (She weeps.) 
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Mercury Listen to me. ’Tis not so hard as thou dost 
think. You work so hard that each year you need a rest. 
Jupiter has ordained that you may have this free from care. 
Before you take your rest put the earth plants all to sleep, then 
send Proserpine to reign in Pluto’s kingdom. She will return 
to you each Spring. 

Proserpine That is a good idea. Pray weep no more, 
mother. For six months thou wilt have me e’er I return to 
Pluto. (Aside) How gladly will he welcome me. 

(Mother Ceres wipes her eyes. Voices of Sea Nymphs 
heard outside. Enter Sea Nymphs dancing in.) ' 

Sea Nymphs Proserpine! 
dear Proserpine? 

Proserpine Oh, my dear Sea Nymphs! 
around Proserpine dancing.) 

(Curtain) 


Proserpine! Where is our 


(They crowd 
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Pattern for Dress for Sea Nymph 
A and¥B"are cut double. 
Shirr both shoulders A and B. ’ 
Shirr B A to fit neck of child. 


Sew E and D seam. 

Sew F and G seam; this forms the sleeve. 

Sew the sleeve together at M. 

This makes a small place through which the child can slip her thumb 
and prevents the sleeve from slipping up when the child’s arm is raised. 

Sew both seams G and L. 
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ce. 
Sew leather soles to white pnp age lace with white ribbons for 
sandals. A shoe repairer will sell soles and punch the holes in 


Dance of the Sea Nymphs 
Louisa P. Hicks, Fitchburg State Normal School 
(All book"rights reserved) 


Music Schottische ($) time played rather fast. 

Formation Sea Nymphs run to places forming a double 
semi-circle. Proserpine dances in the center. 

First Step Left arm in a half circle over the head, back of 
right hand at waist; step sidewise with left foot and kick right 
forward (1), Fig. I. Hop on left foot and kick with right (2). 
Hop on left and kick right (3). Hop on left and kick 
right (4). To kick right foot on last three counts bend 
right knee slightly, then straighten it quickly. One measure 
of music. Repeat step, changing arms and stepping to the 
right with the right foot and kicking left foot forward. One 
measure. Hands at waist and step sidewise with the left 
foot (1). Heels together (2). Step sidewise with left foot (3). 
Kick right foot forward (4). One measure. Arms ina circle 
over the head, step sidewise with the right foot —cross left 
over right, so that toes are close to right heel—rise on toes 
and make a complete turn to the right (1-2-3-4). One 
measure. This leaves the right foot pointed forward with 
weight of the body on the left foot. Four measuresinall. Re- 
peat, stepping sidewise with right foot and kicking left, etc. 
Repeat to left and again to the right. Sixteen measures in 
all 


Second Step Raise left arm obliquely forward upward 
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with back of hand turned forward, elbow slightly bent, right 
arm obliquely backward downward, and step forward on the 
left foot, throwing the weight forward and raising the right 
leg backward with bent knee (1), Fig. II. Hop on left foot 
(2). Change the arms and step onto the right foot raising the 
left behind as described in previous position (3). Hop on the 
right foot. (4) One measure. Hands at waist, step side- 
wise on left foot (1). Heels together (2). Step sidewise left 
(3). Kick right forward (4). One measure. Drop arms 
down to the sides and step sidewise with the right foot, cross 
left foot over so that toes are close to right heel, rise on the 
toes and make a complete turn to the right; just as the turn 
is completed, raise the arms forward as in Fig. III. Arms 
should be held little lower than in the picture. One measure 
Four measures in all. Repeat step starting right, left, and 
right. Sixteen measures in all. 

Third Step Raise arms sidewise and spring sidewise onto 
the left foot, raise right foot close up to right ankle," toes 
pointed downward (1). Fig.IV. Spring onto right and raise 
left foot to right ankle (2). Repeat to left (3) and to right (4). 
One measure. Swing right arm across the body, bending the 
elbow at right angles, and holding arm away from the body, 
step sidewise with the left foot and kick right crosswise forward 
(1), Fig. V. Hop on the left foot (2). Change the positions 
of the arms by swinging the right arm across the body and out 
to the side the left arm following until it takes the position 
held by the right arm as described above, step sidewise onto 
the right foot and kick the left forward (3). Hop on the 
right foot (4). One measure. This makes two measures for 
the step. Repeat the step starting with the right foot, left 
and right. Eight measures in all. 

Fourth Step Raise the arms sidewise so that the hands 
are about six or eight inches lower than the shoulders and step 
backward with the left foot and draw right foot slowly toward 
and up to left foot, being careful that the toe is pointed, and at 
the same time swing right arm across the body and bending 
the body to the right (1-2-3-4), Fig. VI. Swing the right 
arm back to position at the side and repeat the step starting 
backward with the right foot, repeat left and right. Four 
measures in all. Raise arms in a circle over the head and take 
sixteen running steps in place, turning to the left, making two 
or four complete turns as you prefer. Four measures, mak- 
ing eight measures for the step. Repeat step one. Sixteen 
measures in all. 

Fijth Step Raise arms sidewise and begin with the left foot 
and take four quick springing, running steps forward. (Be 
sure to spring forward, not simply step 1-2-3-4.) Point left 
foot forward — raise left arm to a half circle over the head, 
right arm remains at the side, and bend the body to the left, 
Fig. VII. Hold the position for four counts. Two measures 
for the step. Repeat starting right, left, and right. Eight 
measures in all. 

Sixth Step Instead of running forward as in the previous 
step, run backward four steps, beginning with the left foot 
and hold the same pose as above for the second four counts 
Two measures. Repeat starting right, left and right. Eight 
measures in all. 

Seventh Step Raise the right arm sidewise and the lef 
arm across the body and step sidewise onto the left foot, 
slide the right foot, with toes pointed, along the floor 
crosswise forward, as if pushing an object along, Fig 
VIII, reach as far as possible, then let foot leave the 
floor in aslight kick (1). Hop on the left foot (2) 
Change arms and step onto the right foot repeating th- 
movement with the left foot as above (3). Hop on the 
right foot (4). Repeat once. Two measures in all. Both 
arms out at sides, step sidewise with the left foot (1 
Heels together (2). Step sidewise with the left foot (3) 
Kick the right foot forward (4). One measure. Drop arm: 
down to sides of the body, step on right foot, cross left over so 
the toes are at right heel, rise on toes and turn to right. Jus’ 
as the turn is completed raise the arms to a circle in front 0° 
the body — hands well separated —the right foot pointe 
forward and the weight on the left foot. Fig: III. One 
measure, making four measures in all. Repeat starting 
right, left and right. Sixteen measures in all. The last 
time hold the position a few seconds until Proserpine has given 
her first line.” 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances—22d District No. 1— Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Victor in the schools” 
What does this mean to YOU? 


HE Victor is one of the few things that may be purchased as school equip- 
ment, that is useful in.every grade, from the Kindergarten to the 
University, and delightful to every single child, in every class room. 

Money invested in a Victor for a school will reach more children, give more 

service to all, do more to engender a fine school atmosphere, be of greater assist- 
ance in preserving discipline, give more real culture, more education in the devel- 
opment of the artistic sense, will reach for good and right ideals more hearts, than 
three times or fen times the amountinvested in any otherarticle of school e quipment. 

Nearly all apparatus purchased is useful and must be assigned to some one 

particular grade, and no matter how excellent for that particular purpose, is not 
of value elsewhere'in the school. Not so the VICTOR. 


Its service is democratic, suited to every crack and cranny of school work—of YOUR school work. 

The Victor is now in successful use in more than two hundred cities in ev ery part of the country. 
You need not go far to see them ‘in daily use. 

chool Music Supervisors everywhere endorse the Victor and are keenly alive to the great impetus 

that is being given to music as a factor in education through the wider dissemination of real music among 
the children, by our splendid records, 

You may have any and all of the great artists to sing or play for YOUR pupils, any day in the year. 

You may teach your rote songs in any grades, directly from the Victor & hool Records. You may 
have your children skip, sway, gallop, run, fly, dance, march, in perfect rhythm, accompanied by our 
full Military Band. 

They may sit with closed eyes and ibe transported straight to fairyland, while listening to our violin, 
flute, harp or light orchestra records, as played by the great artists, that 90% of the children may never 
otherwise hear—but the. Victor brings it all straight into the hearts and lives of the children. 

Do you know of anything better? 

Can you think of any single thing that approaches it in value to the schools? 

Any Victor Dealer will gladly send an instrument to YOUR school for a demonstration. Ask him 
TODAY and then WRITE to the Educational_ Department for information. 


' Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Maypole Dance 


Preliminary Some Maypoles are made with sixteen rib 
bons, and some with twenty-four. The Maypole described 
here has the latter number. Twenty-four brass-headed nails 
may be placed at equal distances apart to form a large circle 
round the Maypole, or a large circle may be drawn in chalk, 
and divided into twenty-four (or sixteen) equal parts. To 
draw the circle, tie a piece of string round the Maypole 
loosely; fix the diameter of the circle required and cut the 
string accordingly. Then tie a piece of chalk at the loose 
end of the string, draw the circle carefully and place the 
marks at equal distances. 

In the same way, a smaller circle within the larger one is 
drawn. In this case the circles were marked with brass- 
headed nails. 

Maypole Dance The boys, twelve in number, stand with 
their girl partners on the left side of them. The couples 
should be one behind the other in a straight line. 

Ready. Boys place right hand and girls place left hand on 
side, the other two hands (boys’ left and girls’ right) are joined 
and raised. 

First Movement (to dance music, ¢ time) Run around 
tte Maypole on the larger circle twice, then drop hands, face 
the Maypole, and stand to marks. The ribbons are now 
given to the children and held with both hands. The boys 
have blue, and the girls white. Some Maypoles have six 
or eight various colors. 

Second Movement (waltz music) The children must count 
softly in every movement. 

One. Boys move left foot one step to the left and slide 
right foot to it. 

Two. Move right foot to right and slide left foot to it. 

Continue waltzing to centre thus, until twelve is counted. 

By this time boys should have reached the smaller circle. 

Thirteen. Boys kneel on left knee, and girls, who have 
been standing still until now, take ribbon in right hand, 
place left hand on side, and turn to left, ready to run round 
as soon as the sixteen of the Second Movement is finished. 

Third Movement (dance music ¢# time) Girls run round 
until two sixteens are counted, then turn, and run round again 
until places are reached at the end of four sixteens. They 
then face the Maypole. 

Fourth Movement (waltz music) Ready. A chord is 
struck for boys to rise. Boys waltz back to places, which 
they should reach by the time sixteen is counted. 

Fifth Movement Same as Second Movement; this time 
girls waltz to centre, and boys prepare for dancing round. 

Sixth Movement Same as Third Movement. Boys run 
round while girls remain kneeling. 


Seventh Movement Same as Fourth Movement. -Girls 
waltz back to places. 
Eighth Movement (four times) One to four. Bow to 


partners. 

Five to eight. 
facing. 

Nine to twelve. Bow to Maypole. 

Thirteen to sixteen. Boys turn to right, while girls turn 
to left, and step to position (boys outside, girls inside). The 
children are now ready for plaiting the Maypole. 

Ninth Movement (four times) Suppose the tune to be 
“*Keel Row.” One to four. Both boys and girls step for- 
ward with left foot at “One,” “with right at “Two,” left at 
“Three,” and when “ Four ” is counted they should be in 
position, 4. ¢., boys inside and girls outside. 

Five, Six, Seven and Eight. The children reverse position 
(i. e., boys outside and girls inside). 


Turn back to partner, and bow to child 


Nine to Twelve. Step to former position (boys inside, girls 
outside). 

Thirteen to Sixteen. 
inside). 

Continue these movements as long as the children can 
move comfortably. 

To unplait the ribbons, each child turns in the opposite 
direction to that in which it was previously moving, the rib- 
bon is changed into the other hand, and the children proceed 
as before. 

Note If any mistake has been made in the plaiting, the unplaiting 
will discover it, and unless it is detected at once, a hopeless tangle wil! 
ensue. The ribbons should be closely watched at the time of plaiting. 
The following rhyme may help the children: 


Girls out, while boys are in, 
Next, all the boys are out, 

Girls out while boys are in, 
Girls, boys, take turns about. 


To first position (boys outside, girls 





Number Stories Worked out with Sticks 

Give each child about twenty splints or toothpicks. With 
the wonderful imagination of childhood, they may become 
anything at will. 

“Are you ready, children?” (“Ready,” is having the 
sticks in a neat little pile either on a corner of the desk or in 
the hand.) 

The teacher starts the “number story.” 


Here is a fence. On it are four birds. (The children 
quickly put down four sticks. This work must be done 
rapidly.) Soon come six more birds to sit on the fence. 
How many are there on the fence now? Three of the birds 
fly away. Now many are left? 


Anna had twelve candies. She gave four candies apiece 
to each of her little friends. How many little friends were 
there ? 

(Lay out twelve sticks and push four of them together in 
groups. How many groups are there?) 


A shoemaker had a pile of sixteen shoes in a corner of his 
shop. (Lay out sixteen sticks.) How many pairs were 
there? (Push sticks together by twos.) 

A squirrel was collecting nuts. He brought six nuts, then 
five nuts, then four nuts. How many nuts in his pile? 


Sixteen rabbits were out in a hutch. Four hopped to the 
field at the left, and six hopped into the garden. How 
many were left in the hutch? 


There were twenty soldiers marching in a line. 

They marched two together. How many groups of two 
were there? If they marched four abreast, how many groups 
of four? 


Fred went fishing. The first hour he caught four fish, 
the second hour he caught six fish, and the third hour three 
fish. How many fish did he catch? If he gave eight of them 
away, how many had he left? 


Ada’s mother said she could go to visit Ella and stay three 
hours. She went at two o’clock. What time did she come 
home ? 


Here is a cart. It has four wheels. How many wheels 
have three carts just like it? 


John has six buttons on the front of his blouse, two on eacii 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Western Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 


An enlarged use of the public school 
buildings of the country, social service — 
these are topics engrossing the attention of 
many of our most brilliant educators. . For 
practical demonstration of the enlarged 
use Los Angeles city authorities at the 
recent municipal election, the first at which 
women voted, arranged polling places at 
thirty different schools, either utilizing some 
unused room in the main building or put- 
ting up temporary quarters in the yard. 
With the doubling of the electorate only a 
short time before election, the City Fathers 
faced a problem and in the emergency turned 
to the schools. The idea, of course, had 
been suggested, but never before put into 
actual use, because no occasion really forced 
the issue. At present, the city is spending 
a great deal of money in renting quarters 
for Election Day — usually tents, stores, 
undesirable and unoccupied quarters here, 
there and yon — and in storing and moving 
and removing election paraphernalia. By 
building permanent polling places on school 
premises election expenses could be cut 
down ultimately; though the initial expense 
would be large. The permanent quarters 
would pay for themselves in a few years. 
Besides, there are other reasons for the plan. 
The polling booths would be in a permanent 
place and no votes would be lost because 
of mistakes about the location of precinct 
booths. Women could raise no objection 
to going to the school attended by their 
children. The booths could be made warm 
and comfortable. Between times, the quar- 
ters could be used by registration clerks and 
pupils young and old could easily familiarize 
themselves with the details of voting — an 
object lesson of greatest value. Just now 
enthusiasm on the subject runs high and 
may it not wane before the time for putting 
the idea into actual practice. 


In Los Angeles, juveniles make good use 
of the Public Library, even though that im- 
portant institution is miserably housed and 
inadequately equipped for a city of 319,000. 
Every six days, gooo are supplied with 
books of which 35 per cent fall under the 
head of non-fiction. From the main library 
300 books go daily and from the 13 branches 
more than roo. In the children’s depart- 
ment there are 23,871 volumes for which 
79,507 calls were made last year. Only 
48 books were lost. None of the cheaper 
works form a part of the library and when a 
call is made for poor literature the matter 
is referred to the school principal, where the 
child belongs, that his taste in reading may 
be brought up to the standard. Surely this 
is an excellent showing and one of which the 
public schools may well be proud. A taste 
for good literature is the foundation for the 
reading of a lifetime. 


To Long Beach belongs the record for 
quick work in providing school quarters. 
Thirty-four men in seven and a half hours 
built the Bixby School, 30 x 40 feet in length. 
A. L. Dutre, the contractor, who secured the 
bid for $1037, got his material on the ground, 

en early one morning took his workmen 
and their families out to the scene of action 
in automobiles. Promptly at eight, the men 
began work. At noon they took an hour 
and a half off to eat a picnic dinner provided 
by their wives and finished up their job at 
five, ready for the plasterers. This bunga- 
low school is at the extreme northeast corner 
of the very much spread out Long Beach 
District. 


needs assistance. 


and good looks. 
you feel better and to 








Pilly 


Not alone in your better looks will you reap the benefit. 
You will be spared the headaches, the backaches, the 
lassitude, the extreme nervousness, the depression of 
spirits so many women suffer from at times when Nature 
Your system will be cleared; your 
nerves soothed; your stomach toned up; your liver and 
bowels stirred to healthy proper action. 
be purified—and it takes pure, rich blood to make strength 
You can rely on Beecham’s Pills to make 





Your Looking Glass 
Will Tell You 


and so will your friends how much better you are looking 
after you have been benefitted by a few doses of the 
vegetable, harmless and certain Beecham’s Pills. 


If your 


skin is sallow, your eyes dull; if you have pimples or 
blemishes—it is a sign your system needs help. And the 
best possible help you can obtain is the famous remedy 


Hi 


9 








Your blood will 


Make You Look Better 


Every woman who values her health should 
read special instructions with each box 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y¥. 





inest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. 


lace to Rest and Get We 


SACRED HEART "SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ideal for all run-down conditions. 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J 


Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 





COLOR WORK FOR THE SPRING 





BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 
6xQg inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 

The following subjects can be supplied: 
Bluebird Quail 
Robin Blue-headed Vireo 
Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 
Goldfinch Tanager 
Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 
Bobolink Shore Lark 
Chewink Downy Woodpecker 
Golden-winged Black-throated Green 

Woodpecker Warbler 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 
PAINTING 


24 lessons in color. For personal study. 
Qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00 








L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston 
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(Contenued from page 232) 
sleeve and three on his collar. How many buttons has he 
in all? 


Frank has a book containing fifteen pages. If he has read 
eight pages, how many pages are there left for him to read? 
How many boots are there in seven pairs? 


J Florence had twenty violets. She made them into bouquets 
each containing five violets. How many bouquets did she 
make? 


Dan had ten marbles. His brother gave him eight more. 
He lost four of them. How many marbles had he then? 





The Rain 


BEATRICE WEBSTER 


Wao LIKEs THE RAIN? 


“I,” said the duck, “I call it fun, 
For I have my little rubbers on; 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud; quack! quack!” 





“T hope ’twill pour, I hope ’twill pour,” 
Croaked the tree-toad from his gray bark door; 
“ For with a broad leaf for a roof 
I’m perfectly weatherproof.” 


Sang the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 
And wish it would never need to stop 
Until a broad river I’d grow to be, 
And could find my way out to the sea.” 


“I,” cried the dandelion, “I, 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


CHARACTERS 
Two Children Tree-toad 
Duck Brook 
Two or more Dandelions 


(Children picking flowers) 


First Child (looking up, holds hand out to catch the rain) 
Oh, dear, it’s raining and we can’t pick any more flowers. 
Dear, dear, who likes the rain, anyway? 

Second Child (picks up umbrella and opens it) Oh, we 
must hurry home! But aren’t you glad Mother said to bring 
the umbrella ? 

Duck (stepping in front of them as they are on their way 
home. Looks at feet) 


Quack, quack, isn’t this fun ? 

See, “I have my little rubbers on; 

And they make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud; quack! quack!” 


First Child What a funny duck to like the rain! § 
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Clara’s sister is five years old. Clara is seven years older 
than her sister. How old is Clara? 


The stick-laying must be rapid, thus insuring rapid count- 
ing and dexterity in handling the sticks. The statements 
must be made clearly and concisely to engage the child’s 
undivided attention. 

An exercise of this kind once or twice a week in the first 
and sub-first grades is of great advantage and benefit to the 
child. 

In the first grade numbers and combinations up to twenty 
are taught; in the sub-first grade numbers and combinations 
in addition and subtraction up to ten or twelve. 

Mauve M. GRANT 





Second Child (looking up to tree they are approaching) 
Oh, see that tree-toad! 

Tree-toqd (child on chair, looking upward for rain, firs! 
to left, then to right) 


“T hope ’twill pour, I hope ’twill pour, 
For with this broad leaf for a roof 
I’m perfectly weather-proof.” 


First Child He hopes it will pour! 

Second Child (while walking towards brook) Oh, we must 
go across the brook quickly before it rises any higher! 

First Child (bending down to child who sits on a low stool 
between two parallel chalk lines on floor, representing the Brook) 
I wonder what it is saying as it rolls over the stones. Let’s 
listen a minute. (Hand behind ear.) 

Brook (have empty chalk boxes in brook on which children 
step to get across) Oh, this good rain! 


“T laugh at every drop 
And wish it would never need to stop, 
Until a broad river I’d grow to be; 
And could find my way out to the sea.” 


First Child Why, the brook likes the rain too! 

Second Child (bending over flowers on farther side of Brook) 
Here are some pretty dandelions, but we must not stop to 
pick them now. 

Dandelion (to other Dandelions) Aren’t you glad it’s 
raining, Sister Dandelions? 

One of the Dandelions Yes, indeed, I am, ‘For my roots 
are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 

Second Child The dandelions need the rain too. So we 
ought to be glad it is raining, after all. 


First Child Yes, I am glad it is raining, for the duck, the 


tree-toad, the brook and the dandelions all wanted it. 


All together 
Whatever the weather, we ought to be glad 
For we need both the rain and the sun, 
So whichever may come, don’t frown or be sad, 
For we -know that it pleases some one. 


serene 
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YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO SUCCEED 


in just the degree that you deserve success. By your own acts you stamp your value on yourself. Remember that in the present— 
in the active, aggressive NOW — you must lay the foundation for exactly the kind of future vou are going to have. Do not continue 


on your way with incomplete preparation. You owe it to yourself to advance just as far as native and acquired ability can carry you. 


THE INTERSTATE SCHOOL IS YOUR FRIEND |sezeeeecize: 
acon 





in the day of your need. Our courses of study are Teachers’ Courses, and instruction in every subject 
is designed to meet teachers’ special needs. If you must review certain branches preparatory to exam- 
ination, or if you would: master the best methods of teaching the subjects of your grades, or if you 
desire to take up some new branch beyond any previous point yet reached, your interests can better 
be served by the Interstate organization than by any other. You can study while you teach, losing 
no time and making continual progress. Tuition fees are payable in reasonable monthly installments. 

Tell us what you hope to do; indicate your greatest need, and you will receive promptly full 
information respecting what the INTERSTATE SCHOOL is prepared to guarantee in the way of 
satisfactory assistance. Send that letter to-day. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623—629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICACO 





Only Two Months Left This Season to Secure a 


=" FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 





It will not cost you nor your pupils anything—and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do it NOW. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less thar 1 per 
cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 
Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In Cakes—in Pans—in Tubes 


FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
signed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have been 
more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in 

over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 
of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing those colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES Co. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS: 














The Point of View 


Almost every educational magazine of late contains at 
least one article dealing with the widespread dislike of teach- 
ing that is felt by the teaching profession. Some of these 
articles sympathize with the dislike and analyze the causes, 
others are mild reproofs and a few are rather sentimental ex- 
hortations. It is certainly a most unfortunate situation, when 
a teacher actually dislikes teaching, but are we not, to-day, 
putting an exaggerated emphasis on the necessity of finding 
pleasure in work. The profession or the craft does not exist 
that fails to entail a great deal of wearisome drudgery in which 
nobody could possibly take any pleasure, but which is per- 
formed for the sake of an end, vitally interesting to the worker. 
No doubt some teachers may be overwhelmed by the weari- 
some details and discouragements that no teacher can escape, 
but the vast majority of.them, we believe, know what they 
wish to accomplish and can view the end, if not the means, 
with satisfaction and interest. From the purely personal 
point of view, the sense of power that develops unconsciously 
in the person who pursues his work faithfully from day to day 
is a deeper source of satisfaction than any moments of delight 
that may come in the course of the work. In spite of the 
schemes of the Socialists, it is a Utopian dream that everyone 
shall work only at tasks that he loves for their own sakes. We 
cannot and never shall, while we are human, rejoice in all 
phases of our day’s work, but if we have cultivated the power 
of seeing the day’s work in its true relation to the completed 
product, we shall not be the tired plodders that some writers 
seem to regard us. Perhaps the story of the woman who con- 
sulted a famous oculist will point the moral most aptly. Upon 
examination he said, ‘‘Madam, your eyes are simply tired, 
‘you need to rest them.” “But,” said she, “that is impossible; 
my engagements are such that I must use them.” After 
reflecting for a moment he added, “‘Have you any wide views 
from your home?” “QO, yes,” she answered with enthu- 
siasm: “from the front porch I can look out upon a glorious 
range of mountains.” ‘‘Very well,” replied the oculist, 
“that is just what you need. When your eyes feel tired, look 
steadily at your mountains for ten minutes — twenty would 
be better; the far look will rest your eyes.” The “far look” 
is what we all need; it will hearten us when we are weary and 
make our personal pleasure of less vital moment. 





One Way of “Getting There” 


We are all agreed these days that we must make the “pun- 
ishment fit the crime,” but we are not so ready to apply the 
same principle when it is a question of teaching reading or 
geography. It may be well enough to give a boy who lives 
among cultivated people, with a house full of books, the me- 
chanics of reading, and rest there, in the full assurance that 
he will himself find out the advantage of applying them. But 
to pursue this course, as the school too often does, with all 
classes of children, is wasteful and futile. The child who 
leaves school at twelve or thirteen, and whose only contact 
with books must be through the medium of a public library, 

ynot be apt to employ his ability to read much beyond the 
field offthe newspaper, especially if the practical application 
of theseJpowers in school consisted largely in “studying” 
such masterpieces as “Evangeline.” To be sure as our 
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schools are at present constituted, there is too little time for 
the child who is not going beyond the grammar grades, to ol 
tain practice in using the elements that are taught him, but 
resourceful teachers always find ways of getting around diff 
culties. Here is one described by Professor Charles H. Judd 


The writer knows of a case in which the teacher, who found it difficu! 
to interest boys in the middle of the elementary school in reading, wen 
to a neighboring manufacturing concern and secured copies of the 
trade catalogues. These catalogues were brought into the school and 
made the subject of reading. Instantly the boys recognized, as they 
never had recognized before, that the art of reading had direct relation 
to practical life. : The advantage of such training consisted not mere! 
in the information which they acquired about that particular industr 
but also in the habit which they cultivated of using the power of rea: 
ing to meet all of the practical emergencies of life. 

In the same way, girls may be introduced to books about kitch« 
implements and textiles. Either one of these subjects can be mad 
of interest to the girls, and in addition they find in the perusal of thi 
type of material an enlargement of the reading habit which will mak: 
them conscious of its value in a way which they are not likely to unde: 
stand from the study of verse and literary prose alone. 





Spring Nature Study 

Teachérs will find the bulletin, Forestry in Nature Study, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, very helpful in pre- 
paring their spring lessons on trees and in assembling materia! 
for Arbor Day work. Much of its advice to the teacher of 
Nature Study is most sensible. For example: 

“The one most important requirement for the success of 
such work as this, as in all teaching, is the advance prepara 
tion of the lesson by the teacher. If a field trip is to be 
undertaken, the teacher should learn in advance where the 
class can be conducted to the best advantage and what may be 
expected from the trip. If specimens are to be collected, the 
teacher should know whether the material desired is avail- 
able anywhere in the vicinity and if so how it may be most 
easily secured and how used to the best advantage. If an 
experiment is to be performed, the teacher should carefull; 
go over the details in advance, and whenever possible per 
form the experiment, so as to know what results to expect 
and what difficulties and sources of error the pupils are likely 
to encounter. Nothing will be more disastrous to an under- 
taking of this sort than the lack of a definite plan of work on 
the part of the instructor. Without it the field trip d 
generates into a picnic for the pupils and a tragedy for the 
teacher; while the classroom exercises will probably be more 
harmful to the discipline and spirit of the school than the) 
are beneficial. 

The following is the outline for study during the spring 
term, recommended for the second grade. 


Second Grade — Tree seeds, germination. 


The seeds of the following trees either ripen in the spring, or may | 
kept in storage, or p on the market, and thus may be availab 
for study in the spring term: 


Elm oak coffeetree apple 

Silver maple _catalpa chestnut peach 

Cottonwood locust pine plum 
Exercises 


Plant newly fallen seeds of elm or maple. Watch to sec if they sprout 
at once or lie in the ground one season. Is this the same for all tree: 
How long after planting the seed is it before the little tree appears 
How many leaves are there at first on the seedling? Do these look ike 
the leaves of the big. tree? Watch to see what becomes of these first 


leaves. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Look for little seedlings which frequently 
spring up beneath forest trees. Dig up one 
not more than two or three inches high, and 
look for the remains of the seed from which 
it started. If the seedling is from a thick- 
shelled nut, such as the hickory or walnut, see 
if you can find out how the tender little seed- 
ling got out of the shell. Do you suppose 
Jack Frost helped it in any way? 

Watch the trees to see where and when the 
seeds form. Learn to know as many as pos- 
sible of the forest trees by their fruits. Learn 
whether the seeds ripen early or late. 

Plant trees on Arbor Day. ‘Talk about the 
trees in the schoolyard or vicinity and how 
they got there. Who attended the school 
when these trees were small? Tell how the 
food stored up in seed or nut feeds the little 
seedling until its roots get started in the soil 
and its leaves in the air. 


Supplementary Readings 
— Seed John. Child. 
 Maple’s Story. Chase. 
The tree that Tried to Grow. Francis Lee. 


SALARIES AND PENSIONS 


The salaries of school teachers have been 
raised in a number of States during 1911, 
among them New York, Indiana and Wis- 
consin. Not only is the teacher's salary 
showing a tendency to rise, but her prospects 
of retirement upon a living annuity when her 
usefulness is past, are growing steadily 
brighter. On this point the report of the 
Federal Bureau of Education says: 

“With each succeeding year it becomes 
more apparent that the superannuation of 
teachers past the period of usefulness is des- 
tined to me an essential feature of the 
American school system. The period of 
inquiry and experiment is rapidiy passing 
and the laws of 1911 disclose a degree of uni- 
formity which indicates that the lessons of 
the past have been heeded, and the disposi- 
tion is manifest to place the matter upon a 
basis of permanence and effectiveness.” 
For some time the practice has been grow- 
ing, especially in rural communities, of con- 
solidating a large number of weak schools 
in a given district into a smaller number of 
Strong ones. Mr. Boykin notes that a num- 
ber of State legislatures have passed laws in 
1911 which directly facilitate this practice. 
Thus, additional provision was made during 
the year for the free transportation of pupils 
living at a distance from the consolidated 
school. South Dakota voted to pay a child’s 
own parents for bringing him to school, the 
amount of this compensation varying from 
ten cents to forty-five cents per day of actual 
attendance. In Minnesota the school board 
of a consolidated district was authorized to 
pay a reasonable amount for board and lodg- 
ing in lieu of transportation. Other States 
granting transportation aid include Iowa, 
California, Kansas, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania. 

“With the centralization of the school dis 
trict has come a corresponding centraliza- 
tion of school management, as was evidenced 
by a law passed in Oklahoma, creating one 
State education board to take the place of 
no less than fourteen other bodies then exist- 
ing. In line with the same tendency, the 
proportion of school expense borne by the 
State tends steadily to increase, and the 
authority to certify the competence of teach- 
ers is gradually being transferred from the 
local authorities to those appointed by the 
State. As another indication of the growing 
movement to centralize both education cen- 
tres and their management, Mr. Boykin 
notes that “the former inclination to multiply 
the number of State normal schools 
waned ibly,” only two new ones being 
establi in 1911, namely, one in Maine 
and one in California. 





You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America. They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well. Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 


Be Well —nothing short of well. 


Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 


Be Attractive —well groomed. 


Improve Your Figure — in other words, 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised—upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 








The Simplest Gown looks well on « Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree. in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what)I have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I haveffcorrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more women during the past nine years than any 
ysician — the best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils. 

I have Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 Ibs. I have rounded out and Increased the 


Weight of as many more—all this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, | and vital organs so as 
to regulate the essimllation of food. “ . 


Won't you joim us? —we will make you and the world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly, oe other information 
of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend —at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of health and figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept 45 624 Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Awakening of the Flowers 
An Easter Play 


EpmMontA MApIsON CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTERS 
Lily-of-the-Valley 
Buttercup 

Rose 

Daisy 


Spring 

Snowdrop 
Primrose 
Johnny-Jump-Up 


DIRECTIONS 

The children, wearing costumes of crepe paper with bonnets repre- 
senting the flowers, are hidden behind a bank of green until Spring 
awakes them with her wand. 

Spring should have a costume of pale green and a green crown. 

She carries a silver wand ornamented with green. 

While Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” is being played softly, Spring 
appears with her wand. 


Spring 


Wake, wake, little flowers! 
Come, open your eyes! 

The bright sun is shining 
And blue are the skies. 


é ‘ 
The birds are all singing 
To herald your birth — 
Wake, wake, little flowers, 
And gladden the earth. 


(Touching Snowdrop with wand) 
Unfold, little Snowdrop! 
The March winds are past 
And April’s soft breezes 
Are with us at last. 


The green earth is waiting 
To see you arise — 

Wake, wake, little Snowdrop! 
Come, open your eyes! 


Snowdrop (waking up) 
Hark! who is that calling? 
Dear Spring, is it you? 
Perhaps I am dreaming, 
Or, can it be true? 


So fast I’ve been sleeping, 
I scarce can believe 

That Spring is quite ready 
Her child to receive. 


Yes, yes, little Snowdrop, 
Your old friend is here, 
Come forth in the sunshine, 
You’ve nothing to fear. 


And now I must hasten 
The Primrose to call, 
Lest you should be lonely 
With no mate at all. 
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(Touching Primrose with her wand) 
Come, come, pretty Primrose! 
Arise from your bed! 
Already the Snowdrop 
Is lifting her head. 


She waits in the garden 
Her sister to greet; 

Then wake, little Piimrose, 
So fair and so sweet. 


Primrose (waking up) 
Good-morning, sweet Springtime! 
When did you arrive? 
I’d almost forgotten 
That I was alive. 


While hidden so snugly 
Down here in the ground, 
I’ve felt not a motion, 
I’ve heard not a sound. 


Then listen, sweet Primrose, 
The birds you will hear, 
And softly the breezes 
Are whispering near. 


While you are unfurling 
Your banner so gay, 
I'll call Johnny-Jump-Up 

To come out and play. 


(Touching Johnny-Jump-U p with her wand) 
Jump up, Johnny-Jump-Up! 
The skies are all blue, 
And two little sisters 
Are waiting for you. 


The birds, too, are singing 
Their merriest song; 

Jump up, Johnny-Jump-Up! 
And hurry along. 


Johnny-Jump-U p (waking up) 
Here, here, Spring, I’m ready! 
And right glad am I 
To leave this dark prison 
And see the blue sky. 


I'll stay out all winter; 
I know ’twill be fun 
To play with the snow-flakes, 
When summer is done. 
Spring 
Ah! no, Johnny-Jump-Up! 
You’re getting too bold; 
For all little children 
Must do as they’re told. 
Tust stay here all summer, 
(Continued on page 240) 
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HOW DOES THE LEAD 
GET INTO THE PENCIL 





know how the apple gets into = 
3 = ran tell right off just how the 
Ow oo 
an peal? There are a great many more poe es 
oa an the e... now than there were eight years 
ago, for in that time the Dixon Company have sent out 
fis cled “A Pencll Geographer” and t tells the secret. 
It is called “A Pencil nd we will be glad 
to send copies to any yo are yhonesd and who weed 
fike to be able to impart this information to others. 
A sample package of pencils will be sent on receipt of 
16c in stamps. If you mention this publication, éwice the 
value sent in return. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Home Stud ly Courses 


Over one hundred e Study ——— 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, C 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and ey ow ya Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
ration for College, Teachers’ 
A pate Service Examinations. 
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“YOUR ws 


will be brighter than __ past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read row character from your neqgneeee- 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enab 
ti to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
s Te but write and see for —_ i indes 
back if not satisfied. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth gidiens , 2 York. 
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English 
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’ Magazine (6 mos.) 
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a book entitled “ wale’ ‘ays for Boys to 
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Complete Scholarship 


art FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
‘We mean just what we say, We arede- 
termined to prove tothe public generally, 

wonderful success of our exclusive 

methods. If you love the beautiful, we 

tee to teach you Art, Youlearn 
athome,by 


Offer. 
on. 





Kindergarten, Book Bind- 

ing and Industrial Supplies, 

Yarns, Looms, Reeds, Raffia, 

Chair Cane, Construction 

Papers Burlaps, Cross-Stitch 

Canvas, Entertainment Books and Teachers’ 

Aids. 80 page Catalogue free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 

_i10 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 

Catalogue mailed 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Se orne maties 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
8, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, ——- Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 

, Alphabet and. Busy-work Cards, Re 
the yee Diplomas, Dra: 





Reports, 
Stencils, 
, Beads, 


to A. J, POUCH & CO.,- WARREN, PA 


PRIMARY METHODS 











Methods, includingCourses and Methods, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
Detics, taught by Dr. A. H. earn: 
Principal of our Normal De 
We have helped hundr ds o, “ieocher 
aon, more congenial 


pe ae Hous eon 


Dr. 
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CHINESE LADS’ SCHOOLING 


Tue IDEALS OF THE RACE FOR SCHOLAR- 
sHip RATHER THAN FOR WAR 


For centuries most Chinese boys have 
had three or four years of schooling before 
going to work at the business of their an- 
cestors; but all that the common people 
got was memory-work by sight and sound. 
They did not reach the higher grade in 
which, according to immemorial custom, 
the teacher began to explain the meaning of 
words, characters, and references. Thus 
most coolies, whose vocabulary is very 
limited, can read characters a little, but with 
imperfect comprehension of their meaning. 

The bright boy is encouraged to go further. 
Indeed, the ideals of the race have always 
been for scholarship rather than for war, 
for mental rather than for physical accom- 
plishment, and the hero-tales told to chil- 
dren show ambitious youth arriving at 
prodigious learning, ‘and consequently high 
office in the state, after many years of in- 
credible labor and self-denial. 

Society is still divided into the four an- 
cient classes: scholars, from whom all 
officials are chosen; farmers; artisans and 
laborers; merchants. Yet it is possible 
for a clever boy of any class to become a 
scholar and enter the government service, 
and there are many instances of poor parents 
scrimping and starving to keep a gifted 
son at his long and severe studies until he 
can pass the final examinations, become a 
mandarin, or office-holder, and begin to 
reward his family. — From Harriet Mon- 
roe’s “The Training of Chinese Children,” 
in the March Century. 


“A STROKE OF GENIUS” 


The New Divided Page of the Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Published 
by G. & C. Merriam Company at once 
strikes the eye as a novel arrangement of the 
printed matter. Each vocabulary page of 
the New International is divided into an 
upper and lower section. The upper sec- 
tion contains the more important and fa- 
miliar words — those most frequently sought 
for, while the lower section in smaller \type 
includes the less looked-for terms, foreign 
phrases, abbreviations, uncommon dialect 
words, etc. 


SERVES A DouBLE PURPOSE 


Consultation is Greatly Facilitated. Nine 
times out of ten the word you seek is readily 
found in the upper section which is relieved 
of thousands of minor entries placed below. 

Information Increased. ‘The smaller type 
and shorter line of the lower section save 
much space. The result makes it possible 
to include in the New International a vast 
amount of agen matter never before 
appearing in any dictionary. 


FREE BUT WORTH MUCH 


The ideal place for an outing for teach- 
ers is the Colorado Chautauqua and Sum- 
mer school, at Boulder, Colorado. Every 
teacher should send at once for free illus- 
trated booklet. Address F. A. Boggess, 








Dept. 550 


Springfield, Mass. 





Secretary. 


. . s 
Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when medicine 
is su much needed as in the spring. The 
blood is impure and impoverished —a con- 
dition indicated by pimples, boils and 
other eruptions on the face and body, by 
deficient vitality, loss of appetite, lack of 
strength. 

The great spring medicine, according to 
the experience and testimony of thousands 
annually, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, cures 
eruptions, builds up the system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form of 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 





CARNEGIE COLLECE-HOME STUDY 
LESSONS FREE—COURSES BY MAIL 





100 branches from which to select 


Thousands of students enrolled. 
Sample * “Lessons Free.” For 
“Special Tuition Scholarship” 
Dr. GALBREATH, Pres. apply at once to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 10, D. STREET, ROGERS, 0, 


PACER TARR ERTS 


8 ii he or y-vond Masia! Pieces Finger Pare, 
PLA YS: Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaax, pecial En ts for 

all Holidays, thicetrels, Jokes, Poland Books, Make-Up 

Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 























KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our po ~4 and successful 
Home Kin ten ; also aboutthe 
Course in mary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principa) 
of our Normal Departm ent. 

Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure more — positions and sean salaries. 
250 pai ue free. Write 
HOMI CORRESPONDENCE stHOOL, 
551 Springfield, Mass 














YY Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of § 
pins here {llustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel. STEALING SILVER, 260 3 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 732 ROCHESTER, MN. ¥> 





| BATERIALS for Bchode,’ 

A BEADS *: at, Thimblan, Nendo, 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Invalua- 
ble to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
There is nothing more effective for Throat Irrita- 
tion, Hoarseness and Coughs. Sixty years’ repu- 
tation. Sold onlyin boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass, 
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(Continued from page 238) 
And sport in the breeze, 
But through the long winter, 

You'll sleep, if you please. 


(Touching Lily-of-the-Valley with her wand)] 

Now, dear little Lily, 

. Come, open your cup! 
Here’s Snowdrop, here’s Primrose, 

Here’s Johnny-Jump-Up! 
All lifting their heads in 

The soft balmy air; 
Then, wake, little Lily! 

So pure and so fair. 


Lily-of-the-Valley (waking up) 
Methinks I hear music 
And song in my sleep, } 
Perhaps Spring is coming — 
I'll just take a peep. 


You’ve come, Spring, already ? 
You look like a queen, 

All decked in your garments 
Of shimmering green. 

Spring 

And so I am, Lily, 
This sceptre I sway 

To wake all the flowers, 
And make the world gay. 


I’ve many a subject; 

The earth is my throne — 
Each year for a season 

I reign, I, alone. 


(Touching Buttercup with her hand) 
Dear Buttercup, waken! 
Long past is the cold; 
The meadow is waiting 
To clothe her in gold. 













Then, open your petals 
And come to the light. 

The sun himself envies 
Your color so bright. 


Buttercup (waking up) 
Ah, Spring, how you flatter! 
I’m so very small, 
I doubt if he ever 
Will see me at all. 





Were I a bit taller 
He might, but, alas! 
I just have to blossom 
Down here in the grass. 
Spring 
The sun knows. you’re coming; 
"Tis whispered about 
His beams should you rival, 
’T will quite put him out. 


Then haste, little flow’ret, 
Your petals unfold; 

Though you are so tiny, 
Your heart is pure gold. 


(Touching Rosebud with her wand) 
What, Rosebud, still sleeping! 
You’ve had a long rest; 
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Rosebud (waking up) 
Heigh ho! I was dreaming 
Of sunshine and Spring, 

[Of flowers all blooming, 

And birds on the wing. 


I fear I have wakened 
Too soon from my dreams 
Of birds, and of sunshine, 
And murmuring streams. 
Spring 
Not so, lovely Rosebud! 


Your dreams have come true. 


All Nature is smiling 
A welcome to you. 


Then spread wide your petals! 
Your beauty so rare 

Will charm away sadness 
And drive away care. 


(Touching Daisy with her wand.) 
Awake, little Daisy! 
You're sleeping too late, 
Fond lovers await you 
To tell them their fate. 


The children are ionging 
To fashion a chain; 

Awake, little Daisy! 
And come back again. 


Daisy (waking up) 
Yes, Spring, I am coming, 
I’ve waited quite long 
To hear your soft accents, 
To hear the birds’ song. 


To feei the warm sunshine, 
To see the blue skies — 


I’m mighty glad, Springtime, 


To open my eyes. 


Spring (pointing with her wand to each flower in turn) 
Come, Snowdrop! Come, Primrose! 


And Johnny-Jump-Up! 
Come, fair little Lily! 
And bright Buttercup 















Come, Rosebud! Come, Daisy! 


And burst into song, 
For winter is over, 
And summer is long. 


CHORUS 


“Voices of the Woods.” -* Written and adapted by}Michael 


Watson, to’a*melody by Rubenstein in F. 


TABLEAU 
Spring and her subjects. 


Spring, holding her wand, is seated on throne of green, 


while the flowers are grouped about her. 
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“TOURING EUROPE ON $200” 


MY BOOK TELLS HOW I DID IT. 
And will save you money. ce, fifty cents. 


REV. HAROLD COOPER, Sedalia, Missouri, 


EUROPE 


France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, London, England 
and either Scotland or Ireland. 


SAILING JUNE 25th COST $432 
NO EXTRAS 





JULIA C. BRANNAN 
1726 W. 100th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Poetry Lovers’ Opportuniry 


Your friends will treasure our copyrighted poetry Post 
cards. They are High Class. 25c. brings six postpaid. 
if mi satisfied, return cards and we will refund your 


ew LIBERKO SALES AGENCY 
Sole Distributors 
1008 E. KING STREET ° ® > 
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“DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS’ 


WE HAV< ADICTIONARY OF WORDS, WHY 

NOT HAVE A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS? 

A Work that is to thoughts what a Diction- 

ary is to words. This book contains over 

17,000 of the best thoughts of 1,775 of the 

world’s greatest Authors and Thinkers, both 

ancient and modern, on 968 

different subjects. If you 

want a thought on any sub- 

ject you look for it just as 

you do for a word in the 

Dictionary. Italso contains 

2A an Authors Reference 

: Index, by which the thoughts 

of any particular Author are 

quicklyfound. The greatest 

F.B. Dickerson aid to students, teachers, 

P a. . 2 speakers, and parents hav- 
‘Detroit, Mich. ° ing children at school. 

We want a few more Agents among Teachers. 

Teachers have made big money. Over 70,000 

already sold by teachers and students during 

their summer vacations. Our terms are very 

generous, A very high class proposition. 

Sample pages sent free on request. 


F. B. DICKERSON COMPANY 
Box 4, 54 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 
Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.— Clark 


and Madison Streets 


A new aad strictly modern European plan hotel. 
Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed equipment and 
service. In the business district, centrally located to 
all theatres and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in connection, 
offering unexcelled service at moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 





Rooms, 
with vate bath bath 
to $3.50 
Rooms, two 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 


detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 
Rooms, t 
ros wo persons 


detached 
£2.50 to $3.50 





BOOKS 


In FABLELAND. By Emma Serl, Teacher 
of Primary Methods, Normal "Training 
Department, Kansas City, Mo 169 pages. 
Illustrated in color. Price, 45. cents. 

“In Fableland” contains, thirty-four of 
sop’s immortal fables retold with dialogue 
and action and illustrated with line draw- 
ings printed in colors and tints. It is so 
fascinating. 

The stories are skilfully graded, both the 
vocabulary and the sentence-form progress- 
ing by easy stages from the first story to the 
last. The book is for supplementary read- 
ing in the latter part of the first year of 
school and in the second year. 


Constructive WorK FoR SCHOOLS 
WirHout Spectat Equipment. By C. 
Edward Newell. Springfield, Mass.: Milion 
Bradley Company. 

It is safe to say that more or less construc- 
tive work is now done by every school; 
whether such work is done purposefully 
and profitably may well be doubted: Most 
teachers need the help of a well arranged 
and carefully co-ordinated course of work, 
such as Mr. Newell has given us in this 
manual. Many of the exercises contained 
here have already been published in Pri- 
MARY EpvucATION and PopuULAR EDvCcA- 
TOR, and readers of this magazine will no 
doubt welcome the opportunity to obtain 
them in permanent form. 


Primary Manvuat Woxx. By Mary 
F. Ledyard and Bertha S. Breckenfeld. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

This outline for Hand Work in first and 
second grades has been tested in the Los 
Angeles public schools with unqualified 
success. It provides carefully co-ordinated 
work for a year of three thirty-minute 
periods a week and the work has been 
grouped about the lessons in history, litera- 
ture and nature. The instruction and 
diagrams are so specific that no teacher 
will have the slightest difficulty in following 
the course. The material is fresh and 
suggestive, not only in the reading of hand 
work, but in that of literature and nature 
alone. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
primary teachers. 


HIGH PRESSURE DAYS 


Men and women alike have to work in- 
cessantly with brain and hand to hold their 
own nowadays. Never were the demands 
of business, the wants of the family, the 
requirements of society, More numerous. 
It is clearly seen that what is needed is 
what will sustain the system, give vigor and 
tone to the nerves, and keep the digestive 
and assimilative functions healthy and 
active. Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts on all the 
vital organs, builds up the whole system, 
and fits men and women for these high- 
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cut stencils on oi! board, 6 tubes best vil colors, (not cheap water 
color cups) 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks. Also 
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large new Fancy W 


drawing or tracing b hee aries 
cial price, $1.00. FRENC aats' 
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$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on 4 Visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, m Sormene. 3 , France. 
a = Ee 5 extra. 


Ae to es MARY BE, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


_ eete ase Senet ade ape aoe per eae 
3 @ ee es ae 
eader.””— Urs. ve D, Kalen in Primery Edwost 


THROUCH EUROPE 
WITH THE POETS 


Visiting Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, France, 
England and Scotland. 
68 DAYS FIRST CLASS ON STEAMERS 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED $450 


Comprehensive and intelligent sightseeing under Highly 
Recommended ership. 

“Charmed by the regions they and delightedly 
asking and hearing tales of each relic of old, each re- 
minder of gute he: 

Address M 


toes.” Aineid 
ISS E. V. LEIGHTON, Lonsdale, R. I. 


TRAVELS England, Belgium, Holland, 


German Switzerland, 
France. inlpe August. 

Fine pemeeneess. 

ITINER 


$305 inclusive. Write for 
BELVIDERE TOURS - «= _ Belvidere, N. J. 

















Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the nie, 
form, a and writing of the Short 
rt 3 by 4. Berg Ksenwein, Editor 

eer one hendired Home _— 
} aon gader wa ps aw tn Harv 

and leading colleges. 
Mr Esenwein so catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School ,Dept.374,Springfield,Mass. 


| CLEARED MY FACE OF 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


I Destroyed the Blemish, Never to 
Return 




















THE SECRET YOURS FREE 


“Women who are despairing because they have tried 
all manner of things without success to remove a dis- 
figuring growth of Superfluous Hair on face, neck or 
arms, will be delighted to hear that a recognized chemist 
of cnatigs bas made public a new scientific method, 
whereby “hairy arms” can be made a thing of the past, 
and all disfiguring growths on face or neck forever 
banished from sight. 

“T entirely cured my heavy growth, after all else had 
failed, by the use of the new method invented by a former 
Professor of Chemistry at the famous College of Rugby, 
England, and who has received many degrees and titles 
for his learning. 


“T am sure that no matter how many things have failed 
—no matter how heavy the growth, no matter where 
it is — on the 
face, the neck, 
or arms, or any 
other part of the 
body — Professor 
Smith’s Method 
may be relied upon 
to actually destroy 

so it will 
not return, as I 
myself found.” 

This is the glad 
message of Mrs. 
Kathryn B. Jen- 

a prominent 
society woman of 
Scranton, Pa., who 
resides at the 
fashionable Duck- 
worth, Apart- 
ments in that 

i and who 

i al- 

oto- 

graph to be b- 
lished herewith. 

order that 





Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society I 
lees fen, Pa.Ci _— - fi 

Her Hair Blemish ‘. he in thi ae 

ipose Method sothatit in this country 
Returned. Acknowledges "| i. full a 
Gratitude. culars will be sent 
absolutery free and without c , which will enable 
you to get rid of your growth as if by magic. 

If you are troubled with hair on the arms, so that you 
are unable to wear short sleeves with comfort; if you 
are afflicted with a growth of hair on the face or on the 
neck which interferes with your peace of mind and spoils 
your feminine appearance, send your name (please state 
whether Mrs. or Miss) and address and a two-cent stamr 
for return, to Elinor Chapelle, Sec’y, 484 N. F., Pine £'., 
Providence, R. I. 
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When We Speak Pieces VIII 
Auice E. ALLEN 


(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are speci- 
ally arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to 
speak, if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more 
to give. And because, often, it seems best to include a number of 
little folks in one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. ‘These 
are easier to learn and remember than prose plays because of the 
rhythm and rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has 
but one or two lines to say.) 


The Sunrise Month 
O joy, O joy, a robin sings, 
A crocus lifts its cup — 
Sweet April, you’re the Sunrise Month 
When everything wakes up. 


Her Footprints 
Wherever April steps 
On garden, field, or hill, 
She leaves a violet, 
Or else a daffodil. 


A Story Book 


I’m reading such a lovely book, 
It’s new and yet it’s old, 
Its leaves are green, its covers blue, 
Its letters all soft gold, 
And though upon it every day 
One pores and pores and pores, 
One never, never reads it through — 
It is the Out-o’-Doors! 


An Easter Basket 
<¥ little girl swinging pretty basket and on last line showing Easter 
eggs. 

A tisket, a tasket, 
A green and golden basket, 

That stands on tiny legs. 
Guess, everyone, what’s in it — 

Think hard one little minute — 
Three pretty Easter Eggs! 


April First 


(For little girl with parasol and umbrella) 


I went out with my parasol, 
All dainty silk and tulle, 

Down pour’d the rain — I hearc. quite plaio 
A voice laugh, “April Fool!” 


With my umbrella then I went 
Along my way to school, 

The sun blazed out — I heard a shout 
From somewhere, “April Fool!” 


April, I won’t be fooled this year, 
Prepared now for the worst, 

A sunshade new, umbrella, too, 

I carry April First! 


A Joke on April 
April peep’d in her mirror, the brook, 
Just one little look she shyly took — 
Whom do you think she saw there ? 
She’s twining a wreath of leaves in her hair. 
Whom do you think has come up to town ? 
She’s putting on her prettiest gown. 
Who can it be? —she pauses to choose, 
Then slips on her little new sunbeam shoes. 
(Clapping hands gaily) 
She was April-fooled — she saw an elf, 
And she doesn’t know it, but ’twas herself! 


April Wishes 
(For three little girls) 
First (spreading wings as if to fly) 
I wish I was a birdie 
Away up in the blue; 


Second (making hands into cup and sipping daintily) 
I wish I was a blossom 
With cup brimful of dew; 
Third 
I'll wish to be a little girl — 
’Cause don’t you see, that will come true? 


Umbrella Babies 


(For any number of children with big umbrellas, and school) 


(Recite in concert, or selected ones) 
Leaf-babies come out in the sun; 
Flow’r-babies, too, one by one; 
But on city-pavements and in country lanes, 
Umbrella Babies come out when it rains! 


School (tapping on desks for rain) 
Pit-patter, pit-patter, pit, pat! 
Now, what do you all make of that — 


Umbrella Babies (smiling brightly from under umbrellas) 
Why, Umbrella Babies are glad when it rains! 


Waking the Leaves 
(An Arbor Day Exercise) 


(For six children, each showing green boughs or paper leaves. 
close, lift them high and form pretty arch.) 


First 
I am the Oak. I feel the rain 
Though still a sunbeam lingers, 
It must be time for my pretty leaves 
To-uncurl their eager fingers. 
Second 
I am the Poplar. I feel the wind 
Warm with the spring’s caresses, 
Come out, little leaves, and dance with him 
In your rustling silv’ry dresses. 


I am the Maple. I feel the sap — 
To my smallest twig it rushes — 
All ready to open in the sun, 
Each bud with scarlet blushes. 


Third 
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Fourth 
I am the Elm. I hear my birds — 
I set their cradle rocking — 
My leaves — a dainty covering — 
To shelter it come flocking. 


I am the Plum Tree — happy bees 
Come in the mornings sunny — 

Wake, leaves and flower, all at once — 
They’re looking for plum honey. 


I am the Apple — a laugh I hear; 
Glad little leaves, come springing, 
For up in the boughs, in a day or two, 

The children will be swinging. 


So, through the woods, sweet Arbor Day 
With scent and song comes drifting, 

An arch of WELCOME over her head 
Our first green leaves are lifting. 


From Seed to Fruit 


(For tiny child as Seed; one as Tree; one as Bird; several as Blos 
soms; several as Apples; and all the rest as Children. Suggestions 
for giving below need not be followed, if a more attractive way can be 
found.) 


First 
) This is the Seed so smooth and black 
fHid in the ground by little Jack. 
Second 
This is the Tree so small and green 
That one bright Arbor Day was seen, 
First and Second 
That comes from the Seed so smooth and black 
Hid in the ground by little Jack. 
Third 
This is the Bird so glad and blue 
Who sings in the sun and showers, too, 
First, Second and Third 
In the little Tree so small and green, etc. 
Fourth 
These are the Blossoms sweet and pink 
That open their petals all in a wink. 
First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Around the bird so glad and blue, etc. 
Fifth 
These are the Apples round and red, 
That will come in the fall on the boughs outspread, 
First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
In place of the Blossoms sweet and pink, etc. 
Sixth 
These are the Children, good and gay, 
Who “Thank-you! Thank-you! Thank-you!” say, 
For the little Apples round and red 
That will come in the fall on the boughs outspread; 
For the little Blossoms sweet and pink 
That open their petals quick as a wink; 
For the little Bird so glad and blue 
Who sings in the sun and showers, too; 
For the little Tree so small and green 
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That one bright Arbor Day was seen; 

For the little seed so small and black; 
And most of all, for little boy Jack, 

Who planted better than he could know, 
When he planted an apple-seed, long ago! 


The Cowslip Family 


(This little Play is adapted from the poem, “ How the Cowsli 
by Martha Burr Banks — the changes in words being 
matic effect. 


Most of the children are Cowslips, in yellow paper caps, who sit in 
snug little groups, their gold hidden until they are discovered. Their 
“gold” ma real flowers or paper ones. Two little girls are April 
and Maid A Saeed two little boys, or more, Robins; another, the 
Bullfrog with real or imaginery drum.) 

April (dancing into room) 

Here comes little April up into the land, 

Green leaves in her hair — bright buds in her hand; 
Robins 
““She’s come,” sing the robins, “Sweet April has come!” 
Bullfrog 

“‘She’s come,” echoes Bullfrog, a-beating his drum — 
“A-tum, a-tum-tum; a-tum, a-tum-tum!” 
Millicent . 

I’m little Maid Millicent — let’s all go down 

To see if the Cowslips have come up to town. 

(All steal softly toward Cowslips) 

We'll steal—O so softly—-O look —O just look! 

(Cowslips lift heads and begin counting their gold) 

With their laps piled as high as ever they’ll hold, 

There sits the whole family counting their gold! 


Robins 

“They’ve come,” sing the Robins, ‘‘the Cowslips have come! 
Bullfrog 

“They've come,” echoes Bullfrog, a-beating his drum — 
“ A-tum, a-tum-tum; a-tum, a-tum-tum! 


Come,” 
for dra- 


Easter Flowers 
Sty five children, as Crocus, Hyacinth, Tulip, Daffodil, and Easter 
Lily. 
Crocus 
A crocus out of the dark earth mould 
Shines like a little star of gold. 
Hyacinth 
Though the winter snow has not all gone, 
A hyacinth lifts its face, like dawn. 
Tulip 
And out of the silence underground, 
A tulip rings with a golden sound. 
Daffodil 
A daffodil springs up over night, 
To dance like a sun in its own soft light. 
Lily 
Then out of the bulb, by some stranger power, 
Blossoms a Lily — the Easter Flower. 
All 
Oh what of winter, so chill and long, 
It ends at last in an Easter Song! 
(All lead school in any appropriate Easter Song.) 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excell 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


$1000, ‘ox Oattare, "9606, po Reeog 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, C 
NOAH Tse 





has filled these pusitions in public and private schools 

yy its qpesetene from the Atlantic sea board to 
, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Lenguagsy’ 

“ais, rT thee Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 

ic, $1 Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE ®SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, | ed EXAMINATIONS. OOU RSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Studen 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 
is valuable in 


: AN AGENC influence. If 
gk ER 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


roportion to its 
t merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
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TEACHERS’ 
en Ce me OD 4 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Adeacy that recommends. 

Western Branch TREE peer have services of 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
=< Write for Aint ll **Parker’’ Way Booklet. Address either office 
































It pays—to pay—to get—moré pay. Register Now! : 
Of Boston, 


bs TEAGHER’S EXGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies, ; 








The Northwestern | ‘TEAGHERS ~a oan ou 


from 
roy North and West. 








SEA Secrets. By Cornelia Frances 
Bedell. New York: Stewart & Company. 
This is a bok of fascinating little rhyme 
for children, all about the wonderful ways 
of the animals that live in the sea. It is 
most attractively illustrated in color. 


TURNER’s Our ComMMON FRIENDS ANI 
Fores. By Edwin A. Turner, Director of 
the Practice School, Illinois State Norma! 
University. Cloth. 12mo. 143 pages, wit! 
illustrations. Price, 30 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

This is a collection of original stories, re- 
lating to the toad, the quail, the bumble- 
bee, the chickadee, the ant, the cabbag: 
butterfly, the mosquito, and the fly. It is 
intended for use for supplementary readin: 
in the third and fourth years of school. 
The stories are pleasantly told in an easy 
straightforward manner, which will attract 
and hold the interest of young readers. 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN DESIGN. 
By Elizabeth Garrabrant Branch. New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas: 
The Prang Company. 

Perhaps we can do nothing better for chil- 
dren in the public schools than to give them 
some feeling for harmony in design and 
color. Especially in this country, where 
there is so much of the inharmonious and 
ugly in our environment, are such lessons 
needed. But the teacher without specific 
training, however good her art instincts, 
needs precisely the specific help in giving 
such lessons that is found in this manual. 

It consists of a series of plates intended 
to show, by example, the various principles 
that govern design, and to suggest problems 
that students may work out for themselves. 
The exercises have been successfully given 
to classes and are presented her in adequate 
and artistic form. 


Pusitic EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND IN 
THE UniTEeD States. By L. R. Klemm, 
Ph.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. The 
Gorham Press. 

This book is of more than passing interest 
because the author has the rare faculty of 
seizing the permanent and vital elements 
in his subject and avoiding that mass of 
more or less interesting but irrelevant de- 
scription with which most writers on 
foreign school systems regale us. Believing 
that the teacher, rather than buildings or 
equipment, is the school, his observations 

are confined largely to the training and the 
methods of the teachers. In describing the 
latter he discusses most of the subjects 
taught in the elementary school, including 
many verbatim teports of class-room reci- 
one of which is given on another 

page rset this isste, “The result is a book that 





well repays careful reading. 
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AGENCIES 








Y agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER 


AND SCHOOL.’’ 








. tion of the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 

















ork City, N. Y. 


WILLIs’s EssENTIALS OF HEALTH FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By John Calvin 
Willis, A.M., Ph.D., M.D. Author of 
“Outlines of Psychology,” ‘‘Elementary 
Psychology,” etc. Cloth,r2mo, 302 pages 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

“Essentials of Health” is the first of a 
series of text-books on personal and public 
hygiene based upon the study of the life 
and health of the cell. A brief description of 
the principal organs, and a statement of 
their natural functions, precede the rules 
of hygiene. As far as possible the matter 
of the text is fully illustrated with appro- 
priate cuts. The “Outline Summary” 
which follows each chapter is a feature of 
the work. It is not only a summary, but 
an analysis of the subject-matter: it is also 
a lesson plan, and an order of class work. 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 


SEASON OF 1912 


Proper and efficient management is assured 
by the fact that the arrangement and conduct- 
ting of all “Pilgrim Tours” is under the direc- 


Boston, Mass., the most prominent American 
Tourist Agency, which by its experience of 
over thirty years is in a position to anticipate 
and provide for every need of the traveler. 
The conductors of these tours are all men of 
long experience; the railway and steamship 
arrangements are attended to by experts; in 
short, the entire administration of the Pilgrim 
Tours is such as to insure the members of the 
parties against the annoyances so frequently 
encountered. 

Our readers who contemplate a trip to 
Europe this summer should send to Raymond 
Whitcomb Company, for their “Pilgrim 
Tour Brochure,” a sixty page booklet, liberally 
illustrated and descriptive in detail of thirty 
“tours” varying in price from $255 for 39 days 
to $430 for 69 days. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Wett Known Lapy wit SEND FREE 
TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
Suffered the electric needle without being 
tid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
&simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the sare happy results privately 
at home. All-I.ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. ‘Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood 
Suite 484C), 118 E. 28th Street, New 
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EDMANDS’ EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Formerly EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, same management 


101i TREMONT STREET, conver sromricer, BOSTON 
Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 




















Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
; ols, Colleges 
and Western States in and Special work. We seek only 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ‘Grost rais, Montane” 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
Highest Salaries. 
Creat Falis, Montana 


TEAGHER wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, and Universities in the Central 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
Do it Now! 
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"ROCKY 47 TEACHERS 


| AGENCY 1545 GLENARM - DENVERCOLO 


We Want Qualified Teachers for every depart- 
ment of school work throughout the entire West. 
Booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion.” including the laws of certification of 
teachers, free to members or sent Ww for fifty 
cents. Write us to-day. Wm. RUFFER, A. B.. Mgr. 
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Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
PACIFI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand, 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ¢ 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 
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AGC STEINWAY HALL Zistr YE 
RK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


-- Pratt Teachers’ Agency z-%se:2=3 


at all many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT. Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calis. 


An Agency registrationgincreases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs Teachers to fill vacancies. Register now. Write for contract. 
N. F. DAUM, Manager - - ~- + 419 Miss. Street, Lawrence, Kansas, 
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Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
































The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘* Teaching as a Business,”’ 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 
Sent free. Western Offices { SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


BOISE, IDAHO 
It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 

Your originals should be k 

for safety. Typewritten co 

ces re 


TEACHERS: RECOMMENDATIONS COPIED! ace™hest 


able; work accurate; satisfaction guaranteed. Six copies of atiy number of recommendations not to exceed in all 
1oco words, $1.00. Send your recommendations and price will be quoted. 
WwW. L. BALLOU - a Rey ©. .% 5558 ELLIS AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Hare and the Tortoise 
Esop’s Fables—Paper Cutting 


“If I were such a slow creature as you are!” “Beatmeina race!” screamed the little hare, 
cried a hare, as she saw a tortoise crawling “Yes, beat you in a race,” answered the tor- 
along. toise. 

“But for all that,” answered the tortoise, “T’d like to see you beat me in a race!” 
“YT think it very likely I could beat you in a_ sneered the hare, his very ears growing taller 
race.” at the thought. 

“Let us try it,” said the tortoise. 

“Agreed,” answered the hare. “Let 
us start from this post. We will run 
one mile. Come, Mr. Fox, you shall 
be the judge.” 

“Ready! One — two —three—go!” 
cried the fox. 

Away leaped the hare. On plodded 
the tortoise. 

“QO it is too hot a day to run,” said the hare to himself, as he had 
half reached the goal. “TI’ll lie down under this shady tree and 
rest. That stupid tortoise will not be along for hours yet.” 

So the hare lay down to rest. 

Meantime the tortoise had plodded steadily on and had reached 
the goal. 

“Oho!” yawned the lazy little hare, a she awoke from his long 
nap. “Where is that tortoise now, I wonder i gz 

“At the goal ten minutes ago,’ * sneered. ‘Mr. 
Fox. “Next time you brag —”’ 
But theBlittle hare had already hid himself 


in the forest and was far beyond the reach of the fox’s laugh. 

“What a fool I was!” said he to himself as he sat down 
beneath a tree to think of it. “Swift as I am, to let that 
patient, plodding tortoise get ahead of me!” 
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April is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the Latest School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





S!MPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


\wakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
cise of the book. 











‘he kind of reading that takes with children, 
an the kind in harmony with the child’s 
interest. 
ll. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
lassic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
ion, and fun. 

DVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 


\ classic basis from which the vocabulary 
s progressively evolved. 





I. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
y story and illustration helps to a nearly 
nconscious mastery of the printed page. 
Il. Bow=-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
bundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
IRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
Iness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
isscene. Such reading is recreation, not toil. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleeping Beauty 
Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
icity and arranged for rapid development. 
I. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
om end to end of book. 
Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
handling this old story for the profit and 
light of the young. 

Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 


_« 

1. The Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 

12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 

Il. The Nixie Well —- The Goat and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 








Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 


By Joun Ruskin. Adapted. 


Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
12 mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 30 cems. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 


Fully illustrated 112 pp. 


The stories which have been dramatized for 
this series of readers have been chosen from 
those well known to be the children’s favorites. 

In addition to the dramatized fables, there 
are “The Quarrelsome Children,” “‘The Two 
Friends,” and “‘The Drummer Girl.” The 
latter selection is from the story of the two little 
Colonial girls, who, with fife and drum, were 
the means of causing the retreat of the British 
man-of-war. 


ass alle 6 6s €. a, 6 ae 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
By MARTHA JEWETT 
Iilustrated 


In this story of Hopi, the little Indian 
boy, the author has told in an interesting 
manner of the life and customs among the 
Cliff-dwelling Indians. 

The book is well adapted to the little ones 
for whom it is intended, the language being 
simple, the type large, and the illustrations 
many. 

0 ee a ee ee eee 


72 pp. 








IN MYTHLAND VOL. I 
By M. HELen BeEcKwITH 
Fully illustrated 190 pp. Large type 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 
Bds. 
Cloth 


-30 
-40 





























PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES VOLS. I AND II 
Illustrated Large type 127 pp. 


These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Boards, each 
Cloth, each 








NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations 132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 


Boards . 
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‘ . “ - 
Pears STORY-TELLING| J 
BY 
' ANGELA M. KEYES, Head of the Department 
Soap, like books, of English, Brooklyn Training School 
should be chosen for Teachers 
with discretion. This volume of really “tellable” stories is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the teacher who is 
Both are capable of now called upon to make story telling an important 
Oe oN. part of her classroom work. 
infinite harm. The book is divided into three parts; the first, 
The selection of on story-telling, is an illuminating treatment of the & 
aes principles of the art of telling stories, and a 
Pears’ is a perfect thoroughly practical guide for the teacher in the 
h . d f choice of stories; the second and third contain, 
choice an a Ssaie- respectively, long and shorter stories, all of which 
' have been well tested with a view to their adapt- 
oe against or ability to children. 
a 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
Matchless for the complexion. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
























Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 

A 1 —R,. L. Stevenson 
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SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SIX CENTS EACH. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 









First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 


No. 2, Aisop’s FABLEs. No. 7. LitrLE Rep Ripinc Hoop. No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and The story of Little Red Riding Hood told im simple In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and form. Illustrated, large type. No. 46. Story oF THE Boston TEA PARTY. 


the Piece of bE Spe ond te sg The Lazy No.8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book cos- 


Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. Always interesting to children, told in simple form. {pits, words and Orla of Tastee be Zaepeenonary 





















No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. No. 68. Srory oF THE NORSEMEN. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear f 
Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, Illustrated. we Astenke Non tein 


No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


he 
The Snake's ees, bp Hy A ons the — = The Ant an how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
Bir Io The For F d the well, ll, The F ez. te mg er ‘es ve Pe en ke: oe Fe 
‘ox and ¢ e ‘ox and t tor tories tt oodpecker, Flicker, Purple al 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eye Vireo, Black and Yellow tale ¢ Boni eo” interest to boys and girs is 


Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full- 1 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. sgt wallow. Full-page illustrations, 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of N0-87. LEGENDS OF THE een 95 
lustrated. 


Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 














Being the story of the Sh h 
bade. I version, and the story of Si a pe oy Som No. 96. Stories oF REVOLUTION. II. 
man version. Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, N®-,189. po esac ees Fexshiia, pg. MO J0t.. Stone o Revaonos. | Ill. 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. ton, es F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple ame as 95 and 96. t 4 . 
language. Large, clear type. No. 120. THE Lisperty Brit. 
No. 77. FLowex Frienps. I. No. 190. CHILDREN oF History. II. Siary wrtten by Nes. 5. E. Dawes, 
Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, “ There was tumult in the City, 


early spring flowers, in simple language. rson, Bryant. In the quaint old Quaker town.” 
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